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SEPTIMUS 


By WILLIAM J, LOCKE 


CHAPTER I. 
7 LOVE Nunsmere,” said the 
| Literary man from London. 
“It is a spot where faded lives 
are laid away in lavender.” 
“I’m not a faded life, and I’m not 


going to be laid away in lavender,’* 


retorted Zora Middlemist. 

She turned from him and handed 
cakes to the Vicar. She had no 
desire to pet the Vicar, but he was 
less. unbearable than the Literary 
man from London whom he had 
brought to call on his parishioners. 
Zora disliked to be called a parish- 
ioner. She disliked many things in 
Nunsmere. Her mother, Mrs. Old- 
rieve, ‘however, loved Nunsmere, 
adored the Vicar, and found awe- 
inspiring in his cleverness’ the 
Literary man from London. 


Nunsmere lies hidden among the . 


oaks of Surrey, far from the busy 
ways of men: It is Heaven knows 
how many miles from a high-road. 
You have to drive through lanes and 
climb right over a hill to get to it. 
Two old Georgian houses covered 
with creepers, a modern Gothic 
church, two much more venerable 
and pious-looking inns, and a few 
cottages settling peacefully around a 
common, form the village. Here and 
there a cottage lurks up a lane. 
These cottages are mostly inhabited 
by the gentle classes. Some are 
really old, with great oak beams 


across the low ceilings, and _ stone- 
flagged kitchens furnished with great 
open fire-places, where you can sit 
and get scorched and covered with 
smoke. Some are new, built in 
imitation of the old, by a mute in- 
glorious Adam, the village carpenter. 
All have long casement windows, 
front gardens, in which grow stocks 
and phlox and sunflowers and holly- 
hocks and roses; and a red-tiled 
path leads from the front gate to the 
entrance porch. Nunsmere is very 
quiet and restful. Should a roysterer 
cross the common singing a song at 
half-past nine at night, all Nunsmere 
hears it and is shocked—if not 
frightened to the extent of bolting’ 
doors and windows, lest the dreadful 
drunken man should come in. 

In a cottage on the common, an 
old one added to by the local architect, 
with a front garden and a red-tiled 
path, dwelt Mrs. Oldrieve in entire 
happiness, and her daughter in dis- 
content. And this was through no 
peevish or disagreeable traits in Zora’s 
nature. If we hear Guy Fawkes was 
fretful in the Little-Ease we are not 
pained by Guy Fawkes’s lack. of 
Christian resignation. 

When the Vicar and the Literary 
man from London had gone, Zora 
threw open the window and let the 
soft autumn air flood the room. Mrs. 
Oldrieve drew her woollen shawl 
around her lean shoulders. 
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“ [’m afraid you quite snubbed Mr. 
Rattenden, just when he was saying 
one of his cleverest things.” 

“He said it to the wrong person, 
mother. I’m neither a faded life nor 
am I going to be laid away in lavender. 
Do I look like it ?” 

She moved across the room swiftly, 
and stood in the slanting light from 
the window, offering herself for in- 
spection. Nothing could be less like 
a faded life than the magnificent, 
broad-hipped, full-blossomed woman 
that met her mother’s gaze. Her 
hair was auburn, her eyes brown, 
with gold flecks; her lips red, her 
cheeks clear and young. She was 
cast, physically, in heroic mould, a 
creature of dancing blood and colour 
and warmth. Disparaging tea-parties 
called her an Amazon. The Vicar’s 


wife regarded her as too large and 
flaring and curvilinear for reputable 


good looks. She towered over 
Nunsmere. Her presence  dis- 
turbed the sedateness of the place. 
She was a wrong note in its har- 
mony. 

Mrs. Oldrieve sighed. She was 
small and colourless. Her husband, a 
wild explorer, a tornado of a man, 
had been killed by a buffalo. She 
was afraid that Zora took after her 
father. Her younger daughter Emmy 
had also inherited some of the Old- 
rieve restlessness and had gone on 
the stage. She was playing now in 
musical comedy in London. 

“I don’t see why you should not 
be happy here, Zora,” she remarked ; 
“but if you want to go, you must. 
I used to say the same to your poor 
dear father.” 

“T’ve been very good, haven’t 
I?” said Zora. “ I’ve been the model 
young widow, and lived as demurely 
as if my heart were breaking with 
sorrow. But now, I can’t stand it any 
longer.~ I’m going out to see the 
world.” 
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“You'll soon marry again, dear, 
and that’s one comfort.” 

Zora brought her hands down pas- 
sionately to her sides. 

“Never. Never—do you hear, 
mother? Never. I’m going out into 
the world, to get to the heart of the 
life I’ve never known. I’m going to 
live.” 

“I don’t see how you are going to 
‘live,’ dear, without a man to take 
care of you,” said Mrs. Oldrieve, on 
whom there occasionally flashed an 
eternal verity. 

“TI hate men. I hate the touch of 
them—the very sight of them. I’m 
going to have nothing more to do 
with them for the rest of my natural 
life. Good God, mother ”—and her 
voice broke—‘ haven’t I had enough 
to do with men and marriage ? ” 

“All men aren’t like Edward 
Middlemist,” Mrs. Oldrieve argued, 
as she counted the rows of her 
knitting. 

“ How am I to know that ? How 
could anyone have told that he was 
what he was? For heaven’s sake 
don’t talk of it. I had almost for- 
gotten it all in this place.” 

She shuddered, and turning to the 
window, stared into the sunset. 

** Lavender has its uses,”’ said Mrs. 
Oldrieve. 

Here again it must be urged on 
Zora’s behalf that she had reason for 
her misanthropy. It is not cheerful 
for a girl to discover within twenty- 
four hours of her wedding that her 
husband is a hopeless drunkard, and 
to see him die of delirium tremens 
within six weeks. An experience so 
vivid, like lightning, must blast some- 
thing in a woman’s conception of life. 
Because one man’s kisses reeked of 
whisky, the kisses of all male 
humanity were anathema. 

After a long spell of silence she 
came and laid her cheek against her 
mother’s. 
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“This is the very last time we’ll 
speak of it, dear. Ill lock the 
skeleton in its cupboard and throw 
away the key.” » 

She went upstairs to dress and came 
down radiant. At dinner she spoke 
exultingly of her approaching free- 
dom. She would tear off her widow’s 
weeds and deck herself in the flower 
of youth. ‘She would plunge into the 
great swelling sea of life. She would 
drink sunshine and fill her soul with 
laughter. She would do a million 
hyperbolic things, the mention of 
which mightily confused her mother. 
‘““T, my dear,” said the hen in the 
fairy tale, “never had the faintest 
desire to get into water.” So, more 
or less, said Mrs. Oldrieve. 

“Will you miss me_very dread- 
fully ?”’ asked Zora. 

“Of course,” but her tone was so 
lacking in conviction that Zora 
laughed. 

“* Mother, you know very well that 
Cousin Jane will be a more sympa- 
thetic companion. You’ve been pining 
for her all this time.” 

Cousin Jane held distinct views on 
the cut of underclothes for the 
deserving poor, and as clouds dis- 
perse before the sun, so did household 
dust before her presence. Untidiness 
followed in Zora’s steps, as it does in 
those of the physically large, and 
Cousin Jane disapproved of her 
thoroughly. But Mrs. Oldrieve often 
sighed for Cousin Jane as she had 
never sighed for Zora, Emily, or her 
husband. She was more than con- 
tent with the prospect of her com- 
panionship. 

“At any rate, my dear,” she said 
that evening, as she paused, candle 
in hand, by her bedroom door; 
“at any rate, I hope you'll do 
nothing that is unbecoming to a 
gentlewoman.” 

Such was her benison. 

Zora bumped her head against the 


> 
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oak beam across her bedroom ceiling. 

“Tt is quite true,”’ she said to her- 
self. ‘“‘The-place is too small for 
me. I don’t fit.” 

What she was going to do in this 
wide world into whose glories she 
was about to enter she had but the 
vaguest notion. All to her was the 
Beautiful Unknown. Narrow means 
had kept her at Cheltenham, and 
afterwards at Nunsmere, all her life. 
She had met her husband in Ipswich, 
while she was paying a polite visit to 
some distant cousins. She had mar- 
ried him offhand, in a whirl of the 
senses. He was a handsome black- 
guard, of independent means, and she 
had spent her nightmare of a honey- 
moon at Brighton. On three occasions, 
during her five-and-twenty years of 
existence, she had spent a golden week 
in London.. That was all she knew 
of the wide world. It was not very 
much. Reading had given her a 
second-hand acquaintance with the 
doings of various classes of mankind, 
and such pictures as she had seen 
had filled her head with dreams of 
strange and wonderful places. But 
otherwise she was ignorant, beauti- 
fully, childishly ignorant—and un- 
dismayed. 

What was she going to do? Sensi- 
tive and responsive to beauty, filled 
with artistic impulses, she could 
neither paint, act, sing nor write 
pretty little stories for the magazines. 
She had no special gift to develop. 
To earn her living in a humdrum way 
she had no need. She had no high 
Ibsenite notions of working out her 
own individuality. She had no con 
suming passion for reforming any 
section.of the universe. She had no 
mission—that she knew of—to accom- 
plish. Unlike so many of her sex who 
yearn to be as men, and go out into 
the world, she had no inner mandate 
to do anything, no ambition to be 
anything. She was simply a great 
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rich flower struggling through the 
shade to the sunlight, plenty of sun- 
light, as much sunlight as the heavens 
could give her. 

The Literary man from London 
happened to be returning to town by 
the train that carried Zora on the 
first stage of her pilgrimage. He 
obtained her consent to travel up in 
the same carriage. He asked her to 
what branch of human activity she 
was going to devote herself. She 
answered that she was going to lie, 
anyhow, among the leaves. He re- 
buked her. “ We ought,” said he, 
“ to justify our existence.”” She drew 
herself up and flashed an indignant 
glance at him. 

“I beg your pardon,” he apolo- 
gised. “ You do justify yours.” 

ce How ? > 


“You decorate the world. I was 


wrong. That is the true function of 


a beautiful woman, and you fulfil it.” 

“I have in my bag,”: replied Zora 
slowly, and looking at him steady- 
eyed, “a preventative against sea- 
sickness; I have a waterproof. to 
shelter me from rain; but what can 
I do to shield myself against silly 
compliments ? ” 

“* Adopt the costume of the ladies 
of the Orient,” said the Literary man 
from London, unabashed. 

She laughed, although she detested 
him. He bent forward with humor- 
ous earnestness. He had written 
some novels and now edited a weekly 
of precious tendencies and cynical 
flavour. 

“IT am a battered old man of 
thirty-five,” said he, “and I know 
what I am talking about. If you 
think you are going to wander at a 
ioose end about Europe without men 
paying you compliments and falling 
in love with you and making them- 
selves generally delightful, you're 
‘travelling under a grievous hallucina- 
tion.” 


“What you say,” retorted Zora, 
“confirms me in my opinion that 
men are an abominable nuisance. 
Why can’t they let a poor woman go 
about in peace ?” 

The train happened to be waiting 
at Clapham Junction. A _ spruce 
young man, passing by on the plat- 
form, made a perceptible pause by 
the window, his eyes full on her. She 
turned her head impatiently. Ratten- 
den laughed. 

“ Dear lady,” said he, “ I must im- 
part to you the elements of wisdom. 
Miss Keziah Skaffles, with brain 
cordage for hair, and monoliths for 
teeth, and a box of dominoes for a 
body, can fool about unmolested 
among the tribes of Crim Tartary. 
She doesn’t worry the Tartars. But, 
permit me to say it, as you are for 
the moment my disciple, a beautiful 
woman like yourself, radiating femi- 
nine magnetism, worries a man ex- 
ceedingly. You don’t let him go 
about in peace, so why should he let 

ou?” 

“IT think,” said Zora, as the train 
moved on, “that Miss Keziah 
Skaffles is very much to be envied, 
and that this is a very horrid con- 
versation.” 

She was offended in her provincial- 
bred. delicacy. It was enough to 
make her regard herself with repul- 
sion. She took up the fashion paper 
she had bought at the station—was 
she not intending to tun delicious 
riot among the dressmakers and 
milliners of London ?—and regarding 
blankly the ungodly-waisted ladies in 
the illustrations, determined to wear 
a wig and paint her face yellow, and 
black out one of her front teeth, so 
that she should not worry the Tartars. 

“T am only warning you against 
possible dangers,” said Rattenden, 
stiffly. He did not like his conversa- 
tion tobe called horrid. 

“To the race of men ?” 
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* No, to yourself.” 

She laughed scornfully. “‘ No fear 
of that. Why does every man think 
himself irresistible ? ” 

“Because he generally is—if he 
wants to be,” said the Literary man 
from London. 

Zora caught her breath. 
of all she began. 

“Yes, I know what you're going to 
say. Millions of women have said it 
and eaten their words. Why should 
you—beautiful as you are—be an 
exception to the law of life ? You’re 
going out to suck the honey of the 
world, and men’s hearts will be your 
flowers. Instinct will drive you. 
You won’t be able to get away from 
it. You think you’re going to be 
thrilled into passionate raptures by 
cathedrals and expensive restaurants 
and the set-pieces of fashionable 
scenery. You’re not. Your store of 
honey will consist of emotional ex- 
periences of a primitive order. If 
not, I know nothing at all about 
women.” 

“Do you know anything about 
them ?”’ she asked, sweetly. 

“* More than would be becoming of 
me to tell,” he replied. “‘ Anyhow,” 
he added, “‘ that doesn’t matter. I’ve 
made my prophecy. You'll tell me 
afterwards, if I have the pleasure of 
seeing you again, whether it has come 
true.” ; 

** It won’t come true,” said Zora. 

** We shall see,”’ said the wise man. 

She dashed that afternoon into her 
sister’s tiny flat in Chelsea. Emily, 
taken by surprise, hastily stuffed to 
the bottom of her work-basket a 
man’s silk tie which she was knitting, 
and then greeted Zora affection- 
ately. 

She was shorter, slimmer, paler than 
her sister—of a certain babyish pretti- 
ness. She had Mrs. Oldrieve’s weak 
mouth and gentle ways. 

“Why, Zora, who would have 


** Well, 


thought of seeing you ? What are you 
doing in town ?” 

“ Getting hats and frocks—a trous- 
seau of freedom. I’ve left Nunsmere. 
I’m on my own.” 

Her eyes sparkled, her cheeks were 
flushed. She caught Emily to her 
bosom. 

“Oh, darling, I’m so happy—a 
bird let out of a cage.” 

“An awful big bird,” laughed’ 
Emily. 

“Yes, let out of an awful small 
cage. I’m going to see the world 
for the first time in my life. I’m 
going to get out of the cold and wet; 
going South—to Italy—Sicily, Egypt, 
anywhere.” 

“* All by yourself ? ” 

“ There'll be Turner.” 

“Turner ? ” 

“Ah, you don’t know her. 
maid. But isn’t it glorious ? 


My 
Why 


shouldn’t you come with me, darling ? 


Do. Come!” 

“And throw up my engagement ? 
I couldn’t. I should love it, but you 
don’t know how hard engagements 
are to get.” 

“ Never mind. 
thing.” 

But Emily shook her fluffy head. 
She had a good part, a few lines to 
speak, and a bit of a song to sing in 
a successful musical comedy. -She 
looked back on the two years’ price 
she had paid for that little bit of a 
song. It was dearer to her than any- 
thing-—save one thing—in life. 

“T can’t. Besides, don’t you 
think a couple of girls fooling about 
alone look rather silly ? It wouldn’t 
really be very funny without a man.” 

Zora rose in protest. “The whole 
human race is man mad! Even 
mother. I think everybody is detest- 
able!” 

The maid announced “ Mr. Mor- 
daunt Prince,” and a handsome man 
with finely-cut dark features and 


Pll pay for every- 
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black hair parted in the middle and 
brushed tightly back over the head, 
entered the room. Emmy presented 
him to Zora, who recognised him as 
the leading man at the theatre where 
Emmy was playing. Zora exchanged 
a few polite commonplaces with the 
visitor, and then took her leave. 
Emmy accompanied her to the front 
door of the flat. 

“Isn’t he charming ?” 

“ That creature ?” asked Zora. 

Emmy laughed. “ In your present 
mood you would find fault with an 
archangel. Good-bye, darling, and 
take care of yourself.” 

She bore no malice, having a kind 
heart and being foolishly happy. 
When she returned to the drawing- 
room the man took both her hands. 

** Well, sweetheart ? ” 

‘* My sister wanted to carry me off 
to Italy.” 


‘““ What did you say ?” 


“Guess,” said the girl, lifting 
starry eyes. 

The man guessed after the manner 
of men, and for a moment Emmy 
forgot Zora, who went her own way 
in pursuit of happiness, heedless of 
the wisdom of the wise and of the 
foolish. 


CHAPTER IL. 

Fer five months Zora wandered 
over the world—chiefly Italy— 
without an experience which might 
- be called an adventure. When 
the literary man from London 
crossed her mind, she laughed him to 
scorn for a prophetic popinjay. She 
had broken no man’s heart and her 
own was whole. The tribes of Crim 
Tartary had exhibited no signs of 
worry and had left her unmolested. 
She had furthermore taken rapturous 
delight in cathedrals, expensive 
restaurants and the set-pieces of 
fashionable scenery. Rattenden had 
not a prophetic leg to stand on, 
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Yet she longed for the unattain- 
able—for the elusive something of 
which these felicities were but 
symbols. Now the wanderer with a 
haunting sense of the beyond, but 
without the true vagabond’s divine 
gift of piercing the veil, can only 
follow the obvious; and there are 
seasons when the obvious fails to 
satisfy. When such a mood over- 
came the mistress, Turner railed at 
the upsetting quality of foreign food, 
and presented bicarbonate of soda. 
She arrived by a different path at the 
unsatisfactory nature of the obvious. 
Sometimes, too, the pleasant acquaint- 
ances of travel were lacking, and 
loneliness upset the nice balance of 
Zora’s nerves. Then, more than ever, 
did she pine for the Beyond. 

Yet youth, receptivity, imagina- 
tion kept her buoyant. Hope lured 
her on with renewed promises from 
city to city. At last, on her home- 
ward journey, she whispered the magic 
name of Monte Carlo, and her heart 
was a-flutter in anticipation of won- 
derland. 

She stood bewildered, lonely and 
dismayed, in the first row behind the 
chairs,. fingering an empty purse. 
She had been in the room ten minutes 
and she had lost twenty louis. Her 
last coup had been successful, but a 
bland old lady, with the white hair 
and waxen face of sainted mother- 
hood, had swept up her winnings so 
unconcernedly that Zora’s brain began 
toswim. As she felt too strange and 
shy toexpostulate, she stood fingering 
her empty purse. 

The scene was utterly different from 
what she had expected. She had 
imagined a gay, crowded room, wild 
gamblers shouting in their excite- 
ment, a band playing delirious waltz 
music, champagne corks popping 
merrily, painted women laughing, 
jesting loudly, all kinds of revelry 
and devilry and Bacchic things un- 
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dreamed of. This was silly of her, 
no doubt, but the silliness of in- 
experienced young women is a matter 
for the pity, not the reprobation, of 
the judicious. If they take the world 
for their oyster, and think, when they 
ypen it, they are going to find pearl 
necklaces ready-made, we must not 
blame them. Rather let hoary- 
headed sinners envy them their 
imaginings. 

The corners of Zora Middlemist’s 
ripe lips drooped with a child’s pathos 
of disillusionment. Her nose deli- 
cately marked disgust at the heavy 
air and the discord of scents around 
her. Having lost her money she 
could afford to survey with scorn the 
decorous yet sordid greed of the 
crowded table. There was not a 
gleam of gaiety about it. The people 
behaved with the correct impassive- 
ness of an Anglican congregation. 
She had heard of more jocular 
funerals. 

She forgot the intoxication of her 
first gold and turquoise day at Monte 
Carlo. A sense of loneliness—such as 
a solitary dove might feel in a wilder- 
ness of evil bats—oppressed her. 
Had she not been aware that she was 
a remarkably attractive woman and 
the object of innumerable glances, 
she would have cried. And twenty 
louis pitthed into unprofitable space ! 
Yet she stood half fascinated by the 
rattle of the marble on the revolving 
disc, the glitter of the gold, the soft 
pat of the coins on the green cloth as 
they were thrown by the croupier. 
She began to make imaginary stakes. 
For five coups in succession she would 
have won. It was exasperating. 
There she stood, having pierced the 
innermost mystery of chance, without 
even a five-franc piece in her purse. 

A man’s black sleeve pushed past 
her shoulder, and she saw a hand in 
front of her holding a louis. In- 
stinctively she took it. 


“ Thanks,” said a: tired voice. 
“TI can’t reach the table.” 

She threw it, en plein, on Number 
Seventeen; and then with a start, 
realising what she had done, she 
turned with burning cheeks. 

“I am so sorry.” 

Her glance met a pair of un- 
speculative blue eyes, belonging to 
the owner of the tired voice. She 
noted that he had a sallow face, a 
little brown moustache and a shock 
of brown hair, curiously upstanding 
like Strewelpeter’s. 

“T am so sorry,” she repeated. 
“Please ask for it back. What did 
you want me to play?” 

“T don’t know. It doesn’t matter, 
so long as you’ve put it somewhere.” 

“But Lve put it en plein on 
Seventeen,” she urged. “I ought to 
have thought what I was doing.” 

“Why think ?” he murmured. 

Mrs. Middlemist turned square to 
the table and fixed her eyes on the 
staked louis. In spite of the biue- 
eyed man’s implied acquiescence she 
felt qualms of responsibility. Why 
had she not played on an even 
chance, or one of the dozens, or even 
a transversale ? -To add to her dis- 
comfort no one else played the full 
seventeen. The whole table seemed 
silently jeering at her inexperience. 

The croupiers had completed the 
payments of the last coup. The 
marble fell with its sharp click and 
whizzed and rattled around the disc. 
Zora held her breath. The marble 
found its compartment at last, and 
the croupier announced : 

* Dix-sept, rouge, impair et manque.” 

She had won. A sigh of felief 
shook her bosom. Not only had she 
not lost a stranger’s money, but she 
had won for him thirty-five times his 
stake. She watched the louis greedily 
lest it should be swept away by a 
careless croupier—perhaps the only 
impossible thing that could not 
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happen at Monte Carlo—and stretched 
out her arm past the bland old lady 
in ‘tense determination to frustrate 
further felonious proceedings. The 
croupier pitched seven large gold 
coins across the table. She clutched 
them feverishly and turned to deliver 
them to their owner. He was no- 
where to be seen. She broke through 
the ring, and with her hands full of 
gold, scanned the room in dismayed 
perplexity. 

At last she espied him standing 
dejectedly by another table. She 
rushed across the intervening space 
and held out the money. 

“See, you have won.” 

“Oh, Lord!” murmured the man, 
not removing his hands from his 
dinner-jacket pockets. ‘‘ What a lot 


of trouble I have given you.” 
“Of course you have,” she said, 
tartly. “‘ Why didn’t you stay ?” 


“I don’t know,” he replied. “ How 
can one tell why one doesn’t do 
things ? ” 

“Well, please take the money now 
and let me get rid of it. There are 
seven pieces of five louis each.” She 
counted the coins into his hand, and 
then suddenly flushed scarlet. She 
had forgotten to claim the orginal 
louis which she had staked. Where 
was it? What had become of it? 
As well try, she thought, to fish up 
a coin thrown into the sea. She felt 
like a thief. 

“‘ There ought to be another louis,” 
she stammered. 

“It . doesn’t 
man. 

* But it“does matter. 
think that I—I kept it.” 

“ That’s too absurd,” he answered. 
“* Are you interested in guns ? ' 

“Guns ?” 

She started at him. Yet he ap- 
peared quite sane. 

“I remember now, I was thinking 
of guns when I went away,” he ex- 


matter,” said the 


You might 


plained. ‘“ They’re interesting’ things 
to think about.” 

“But don’t you understand that I 
owe you a louis ? I forgot all about 
it. If my purse weren’t empty I! 
would repay you. Will you stay 
here till I can get some money from 
my hotel—the Hotel de Paris ?” 

She spoke with some vehemence. 
How could the creature expect her to 
remainin his debt ? But the creature 
only passed his fingers through his 
upstanding hair and smiled wanly. 

“Please don’t say anything more 
about it. It distresses me. The 
croupiers don’t return the stake, as a 
general rule, unless you ask for it. 
They assume you want to back your 
luck. Perhaps it has won again. 
For goodness sake don’t bother about 
it—and thank you very, very much.” 

He bowed politely and moved a 
step or two away. But Zora, struck 
by a solution of the mystery which 
had not occurred to her, as one 
cannot grasp all the ways and cus- 
toms of gaming establishments in ten 
minutes, rushed back to the other 
table. She arrived just in time to 
hear the croupier asking whom the 
louis on seventeen belonged to. The 
number had turned up again. 

This time she brought the thirty- 
six louis to the stranger. 

“Dear me,” said he, taking the 
money. “Itis very astonishing. But 
why did you trouble ? ” 

“* Because I’m a woman of common- 
sense, I suppose.” 

He looked at the coins in his hand 
as if they were shells which a child at 
the sea-side might have brought him, 
and then raised his eyes slowly to 
hers. 

“You are a very gracious lady.” 
His glance and tone checked an im- 
pulse of exasperation. She smiled. 

“At any rate, I’ve won fifty-six 
pounds for you, and you ought to be 
grateful.” 
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He made a little gesture of acknow- 
ledgment. Had he been a more 
dashing gentleman he might have 
expressed his gratitude for the mere 
privilege of conversing with a gracious 
lady so beautiful. They had drifted 
from the outskirts of the crowded 
table and found themselves in the 
thinner crowd of saunterers. It 
was the height of the Monte 
Carlo season, and the feathers 
and diamonds and rouge and 
hooked noses, .and_ greedy eyes, 
and rusty bonnets of all nations con- 
fused the sight and paralysed thought. 
Yet among all the women of both 
worlds, Zora Middlemist stood out 
remarkable. As Septimus Dix after- 
wards explained, the rooms that 
evening contained a vague kind of 
conglomerate woman and Zora 
Middlemist. And the herd of men 
envied the creature on whom she 
smiled so graciously. 

She was dressed in black as be- 
came a young widow; but it was a 
black which bore no sign of mourning. 
The black sweeping ostrich plume of 
a picture hat gave her an air of 
triumph. Black gloves reaching more 
than halfway up shapely arms, and a 
gleam of snowy neck above a black 
chiffon bodice disquieted the imagina- 
tion. She towered over her present 
companion who was five foot seven 
and slimly built. 

“'You’ve brought me all this stuff, 
but what am I to do with it?” he 
asked, helplessly. 

** Perhaps I had better take care of 
it for you.” 

It was a relief from the oppressive 
loneliness to talk to a human being ; 
so she lingered wistfully in conversa- 
tion. A pathetic eagerness came into 
the man’s face. 

“TI wish you would,” said - he, 
drawing a handful from his jacket 
pocket. “I should be so much 
happier.” 
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“You can hardly be such a 
gambler,” she laughed. 

“Oh, no. It’s not that at all. 
Gambling bores me.” 

“Why do you play, then ?” 

“I don’t. I staked that louis 
because I wanted to see whether I 
should be interested. I wasn’t, as I 
began to think about the guns. 
Have you had breakfast ? ” 

Again Zora was startled. A sane 
man does not talk of breakfasting at 
nine o’clock in the evening. Butifhe 
were a lunatic perhaps it were wise 
to humour him. 

“Yes,” she said. “‘ Have you?” 

“No. I’ve only just got up.” 

“Do you mean to say you’ve been 
asleep all day ?” 

“ What’s the noisy day made for ?” 

** Let us sit down,” said Zora. 

They found one of the crimson 
couches by the wall vacant, and sat 
down. Zora regarded him curiously. 


“Why should you be happier if I 
took care of your money ?” 
“T shouldn’t spend it. 
meet a man who wanted to sell me a 

gas engine.” 
“* But you needn’t buy it.” 
“These fellows are so persuasive, 


I might 


you see. At Rotterdam last year, a 
man made me buy a second-hand 
dentist’s chair.” 

* Are you a dentist ? ” asked Zora. 

* Lord, no! If I were I could have 
used the horrible chair.” 

“* What did you do with it ?” 

“I had it packed up and dis- 
patched, carriage paid, to an imagi- 
nary person at Singapore.” 

He made this announcement in his 
tired, gentle manner without the 
flicker of a smile. He added, re- 
flectively : 

“That sort of thing becomes ex- 
pensive. Don’t you find it so?” 

“I would defy anybody to sell me 
a thing I didn’t want,” she replied. 

“Ah! that,” said he, with a glance 
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of wistful admiration—‘“ that is be- 
cause you have red hair.” 

If any other strange male had 
talked about her hair, Zora Middle- 
mist would have drawn herself up in 
Junoesque majesty and blighted him 
with a glance. She had done with 
men and their compliments for ever. 
In that she prided herself on her 
Amazonianism. But she could not 
be angry with the inconclusive being 
to whom she was talking. As well 
resent the ingenuous remarks of a 
four-year-old child. 

“What has my red hair to do with 
it ?”’ she asked, pleasantly. 

“It was a red-haired man who 
sold me the dentist’s chair.” 

“Oh!” said Zora, nonplussed. 

There was a pause. The man 
leaned back, embracing one knee with 
both hands. They were nerveless 
indeterminate hands, with long 


fingers, such as are in the habit of 


dropping things. Zora wondered 
how they supported his knee. For 
some time he stared into vacancy, his 
pale blueeyesadream. Zora laughed. 

“Guns ?” she asked. 

“No,” said he, awaking to her 
presence. ‘“‘ Perambulators.” 

She rose. “I thought you might 
be thinking of breakfast. I must be 
going back to my hotel. These rooms 
are too hot and horrible. Good- 
night.” 

“I will see you to the lift, if you'll 
allow me,” he said, politely. 

She graciously assented and they 
left the rooms together. In _ the 
atrium she changed her mind about 
thelift. She would leave the Casino 
by the main entrance and walk over 
to the Hotel de Paris for the sake of 
a breath of fresh air. At the top of 
the steps she paused and filled her 
lungs. It was a still, moonless night, 
and the stars hung low down like 
diamonds on a canopy of black 
velvet. They made the flaring lights 
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of the terrace of the hotel and Café 
de Paris look tawdry and mere- 
tricious. 

“T hate them,” she said, pointing 
to the latter. 

“Stars are better,” said her com- 
panion. 

She turned on him swiftly. 

“* How did you know I was making 
comparisons ? ”” 

“TI felt it,’ he murmured. 

They walked slowly down the 
steps. - At the bottom a carriage and 
pair seemed to rise mysteriously out 
of the earth. 

“?Ave a drive? Ver’ good car- 
tiage,”’ said a voice out of the dim- 
ness. Morte Carlo cabmen are un- 
erring in their divination of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Why not? The suggestion awoke 
in her an instant craving for the true 
beauty of the Iand. It was uncon- 
ventional, audacious, crazy. But 
again, why not? Zora Middlemist 
was answerable for her actions to no 
man or woman alive. Why not 
drink a great draught of the freedom 
that was hers? What did it matter 
that the man was a stranger? All 
the more daring the adventure. 
Her heart beat gladly. But chaste 
women, like children, know instinc- 
tively the man they can trust. 

“Shall we ? ” 

“ Drive ?” 

‘“*'Yes—unless ’"—a thought sud- 
denly striking her—“ unless you want 
to go back to your friends.” 

“Good Lord!” said he, aghast, as 
if she were accusing him of criminal 
associations. “I have no friends.” 

“Then come.” 

She entered the carriage. He fol- 
lowed meekly and sat. beside ~her. 
Where should they drive ? The cab- 
man suggested the coast road to 
Mentone. She agreed. On_ the 
point of starting she observed that 
her companion was bare-headed. 
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“You've forgotten your hat.” 

She spoke to him as she would have 
done to a child. 

‘““Why bother about hats ?” 

“You'll catch your death of cold. 
Go and get it at once.” 

He obeyed with a docility which 
sent a little tingle of exaltation 
through Mrs. Middlemist. A woman 
may have an inordinate antipathy 
to men, but she loves them to do her 
bidding. Zora was a woman; she 
was also young. 

He returned. The cabman whipped 
up his strong pair of horses, and they 
started through the town towards 
Mentone. 

Zora lay back on the cushions and 
drank in the sensuous loveliness of 
the night—the warm, scented air, the 
velvet and diamond sky, the fragrant 
orange groves, the dim mysterious 
olive trees, the looming hills, the 
wine-coloured silken sea with its 
faint edging of lace on the dusky 
sweep of the bay. The spirit of the 
South overspread her with its wings, 
and took her amorously in its arms. 

After a long, long silence she 
sighed, remembering her companion. 

“Thank you for not talking,” she 
said, softly. 

“Don’t,” he replied. 
nothing to say. I never talk. 
scarcely talked for a year.” 

She laughed idly. 

“ Why ? ”? 

“No one to talk to. Except my 
man,” he added, conscientiously. 
“* His name is Wiggleswick.” 

‘IT hope he looks after you well,” 
said Zora, with a touch of maternal 
instinct. 

“ He wants training. That’s what 
I am always telling him. But he 
can’t hear. He’s seventy and stone- 
deaf. , But he’s interesting. He tells 
me about gaols and things.” 

“ Gaols ?” 

“Yes. He spent most of his time 


“T had 
I’ve 
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in prison. He was a_ professional 
burglar—but then he got on in years. 
Besides, the younger generation was 
knocking at the door.” 

“I thought that was the last thing 
a burglar would do,”’ said Zora. 

“They generally use jemmies,” he 
said, gravely. “ Wiggleswick has 
given me his collection. They’re very 
useful.” 

“What for ?”’ she asked. 

“To kill moths with,” he replied, 
dreamily. 

“But what made you take a 
superannuated burglar for a valet ?”’ 

“I don’t know. Perhaps it was 
Wiggleswick himself. He came up 
to me one day as I was sitting in 
Kensington Gardens, and somehow 
followed me home.” 

“But, good gracious,” cried Zora— 
forgetful for the moment of stars and 
sea—“ aren’t you afraid that he will 
rob you?” 

“No. I asked him and he ex- 
plained. You see, it would be out of 
his line. A forger only forges, a pick- 
pocket only snatches chains and 
purses, and a burglar only burgles. 
You see, he couldn’t burgle the place 
in which he was living himself, so I 
am safe.” 

Zora gave him sage counsel. 

“I'd get rid of him if I ‘were you.” 

“Tf 1 were you, I weuld—but | 
can’t,” he replied. “If I told him 
to go he wouldn’t. I go ‘instead 
sometimes. That’s why I’m here.” 

“If you go on talking like that, 
you'll make my brain reel,” said 
Zora, laughing. “Do tell me some- 
thing about yourself. What is your 
name ?” 

“Septimus Dix. I’ve got another 
name—Ajax—Septimus Ajax Dix— 
but I never use it.” 

“ That’s a pity,” said Zora. “ Ajax 
is a lovely name.’ 

He dissented in his vague fashion. 
“* Ajax suggests somebody who defies 
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lightning and fools about with a spear. 
It’s a silly name. I think she mixed 
it up with Achilles. She admired the 
statue in Hyde Park. She got run 
over by a milk-cart.” 

“When was. that ?.” she inquired, 
more out of politeness than interest 
in the career of Mr. Dix’s maiden aunt 

“A minute before she died.” 

“Oh,” said Zora, taken aback by 
the emotionless manner in which he 
mentioned the tragedy. Then, by 
way of continuing the conversation : 

“‘ Why are you called Septimus ? ” 

“I’m the seventh son. All the 
others died young. I never could 
make out why I didn’t.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Zora, with a laugh, 
“you were thinking of something 
else at the time, and lost the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Tt must have been that,” said he. 
“I lose opportunities just as I always 
lose trains.” 

“How do you manage to get any- 
where ? ” 

“T wait for the next train. That’s 
easy. But there’s never another 
opportunity. 

He.drew a cigarette from his case, 
put it in his mouth, and fumbled in 
his pockets for matches. Finding 
none, he threw the cigarette into.the 
road. 

“ That’s just like you,” cried Zora. 
‘“* Why didn’t you ask the cabman for 
a light ?” 

She laughed at him with an odd 
sense of intimacy, though she had 
known him for scarcely an hour. 
He seemed rather a stray child than a 
man. She longed to befriend him— 
to do something for him, mother- 
wise—she knew not what. Her ad- 
venture by now had failed to be 
adventurous. The spice of danger 
had vanished. She knew she could 
sit beside this helpless being till the 
day of doom without fear of molesta- 
tion by word or act. 


He obtained a light for his cigarette 
from the cabman and smoked in 
silence. Gradually the. languor of 
the night again stole over her senses, 
and she forgot his existence. The 
carriage had turned homeward, and 
at a bend of the road, high up above 
the sea, Monte Carlo came into view, 
gleaming white far away below, like 
a group of fairy palaces lit by fairy 
lamps, sheltered by the great black 
promontory of Monaco. From the 
gorge on the left, the terraced rock 
on the right, came the smell of the 
wild thyme and rosemary, and the 
perfume of pale flowers. The touch 
of the air on her cheek was a warm 
and scented kiss. The diamond stars 
drooped towards her like a Danae 
shower.. Like Danae’s, her lips were 
parted. Her eyes strained far beyond 
the stars into an unknown glory, and 
her heart throbbed with a passionate 
desire for unknown things. Of what 
nature they might be she did not 
dream. Not love. Zora Middlemist 
had forsworn it. Not the worship of 
a man. -She had vowed by all the 
saints in her hierarchy that no man 
should ever again enter her life. Her 
soul revolted against the unutterable 
sex. 

As soon as one realises the exquisite 
humbug of sublunary existence, he 
must weep for the pity of it. 

The warm and scented air was a 
kiss, too, on the cheek of Septimus 
Dix ; and his senses were enthralled 
by the witchery of the night. But 
for him stars and scented air, and the 
magic beauty of the sea were in- 
carnate in the woman by his side. 

Zora, as I have said, had forgotten 
the poor devil’s existence. 


CHAPTER III. 
When they drove up to thé Hotel 


de Paris, she alighted and bade 
him a_ smiling farewell, and - 
went to her room with the star- 
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light in her eyes. The lift man asked 
if Madame had won. She dangled her 
empty purse and laughed. Then the 
lift man, who had seen that light in 
women’s eyes before, made certain 
that she was in love, and opened the 
lift door for her with the confi- 
dential air of the Latin who knows 
sweet secrets. But the lift man was 
wrong. No man had a part in her 
soul’s exultation. If Septimus Dix 
crossed her mind while she was un- 
dressing, it was as a grotesque, beaf- 
ing the same relation to her emotional 
impression of the night as a gargoyle 
does to aCathedral. When she went 
to bed she slept the sound sleep of 
youth. 

Septimus, after dismissing the cab, 
wandered in his vague way over to the 
Café de Paris, instinct suggesting his 
belated breakfast which, like his 


existence, Zora had forgotten. The ~ 


waiter came. 

‘“* Monsieur désire ?” 

* Absinthe,» murmured Septimus 
absent-mindedly, ‘‘and—er—poached 
* eggs—and anything—a _ raspberry 
ice,” 

The waiter gazed at him in stupe- 
faction, but nothing being too 
astounding in Monte Carlo, he wiped 
the cold perspiration from his fore- 
head and executed the order. 

The unholy meal being over, Sep- 
timus drifted into the square and 
spent most of the night on a bench, 
gazing at the Hotel de Paris, and 
wondering which were her windows. 
When she mentioned casually, a day 
or two later, that her windows looked 
the other way over the sea, he felt 
that Destiny had fooled him once 
more; but for the time being he 
found a gentle happiness in his 
speculation. Chilled to the bone, at 
last, he sought his hotel bedroom and 
smoked a pipe, meditative, with his 
hat on until the morning. Then he 
went to bed. 


Two mornings afterwards, Zora 
came upon him on the casino terrace. 
He sprawled idly on a bench between 
a fat German and his fat wife, who 
were talking across him. His straw 
hat was tilted over his eyes, and his 
legs were crossed. In spite of the 
conversation (and a _ middle-class 
German does not whisper when he 
talks to his wife), and the going and 
coming of the crowd—in spite of the 
sunshine and the blue air, he slum- 
bered peacefully. Zora passed him 
once or twice. Then by the station 
lift she paused, and looked out at the 
bay of Mentone clasping the sea—a 
blue enamel in a setting of gold. She 
stood for some moments lost in the 
joy of it, when a voice behind her 
brought her back to the common- 
place. 

“Very lovely, isn’t it ?” 

A thin-faced Englishman of un- 
certain age and yellow, evil eyes, met 
her glance as she turned instinc- 
tively. 

“Yes, it’s beautiful,” she replied 
coldly ; “ but that is no reason why 
you should take the liberty of speak- 
ing to me.” 

“TIT couldn’t help sharing my 
emotions with another, especially one 
so beautiful. You seem to be alone 
here ?” 

Now she remembered having seen 
him before—rather frequently. The 
previous evening he had somewhat 
ostentatiously selected a table near 
hers at dinner. He had watched her 
as she had left the theatre, and fol- 
lowed her to the lift door. He had 
been watching for his opportunity, 
and now thought it had come. She 
shivered with sudden anger, and 
round her heart crept the chill of 
fright which all women know, who 
have been followed in a lonely street. 

“TI certainly am not alone,” she 
said, wrathfully. “ Good-morning.” 

The man covered his defeat by 
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raising his hat with ironic politeness, 
and Zora walked swiftly away, in 
appearance a majestic Amazon, but 
inwardly a quivering woman. She 
marched straight up to the recumbent 
Dix. The Literary man from London 
would have been amused. She inter- 
posed herself between the conversing 
Teutons and awakened the sleeper. 
He looked at her for a moment with 
a dreamy smile, then leapt to his feet. 

“A man has insulted me—he has 
been following me about and tried to 
get into conversation with me.” 

** Dear me,”’ said Septimus. “‘ What 
shall I do ? Shall I shoot him ? ” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, seri- 
ously. “It’s serious. Id be glad if 
you'd kindly walk up and down a 
little with me.” 

“With pleasure.” They strolled 
away together. “ But I am serious. 
If you wanted me to shoot him I'd 
do it. 
for you. 
room. 

She laughed, disclaiming desire for 
supreme vengeance. 

““T only want to show the wretch 
that I am not a helpless woman,” she 
observed, with the bewildering illogic 
of the sex. And as she passed by 
the offender she smiled down at her 
companion with all the sweetness of 
intimacy, and asked him why he 
carried a revolver. She did not point 
the offender out, be it remarked, to 
the blood-thirsty Septimus. 

“It belongs to Wiggleswick,” he 
replied, in answer to her question. 
“[ promised to take care of it for 
him.” 

** What does Wiggleswick do when 
you are away?” 

‘““He reads the police reports. I 
take in Reynolds and the News of the 
World and the Illustrated Police News 
for him, and he cuts them out and 
gums them in a scrap-book. But I 
think I’m happier without Wiggles- 


I’d do anything in the world 


I’ve got a revolver in my 
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wick. He interferes with my guns.” 

“By the way,” said Zora, “ you 
talked about guns the other evening. 
What have you got to do with guns ? ” 

He looked at her in a scared way 
out of the corner of his eye, child- 
fashion, as though to make sure she 
was loyal and worthy of confidence, 
and then he said : 

“T invent ’em. I have written a 
treatise on guns of large calibre.” 

“ Really?” cried Zora, taken by 
surprise. She had not credited him 
with so serious a vocation.’ “ Do tell 
me something about it.” 

“Not now,” he pleaded. “Some 
other time. Id have. to sit down 
with paper and pencil and draw 
diagrams. I’m afraid you wouldn’t 
like it. | Wiggleswick doesn’t. It 
bores him. You must be born with 
machinery in your blood, Some- 
times it’s uncomfortable.” 

“To have cogwheels instead of 
corpuscles must be trying,” said 
Zora, flippantly. 

“Very,” said he. “The great 
thing is to keep them clear of the 
heart.” , 

** What do you mean ? ”’ she asked, 
quickly. 

** Whatever one does or tries to do, 
one should insist on remaining human. 
It’s good to be human, isn’t it? I 
once knew a man who was just a 
complicated mechanism of brain en- 
cased in a body. His heart didn’t 
beat; it clicked and whirred. It 


caused the death of the most perfect 


woman in the world.” 

He looked dreamily into the blue 
ether between sea and sky. Zora 
felt strangely drawn to him. 

“Who was it ?”’ she asked, softly. 

** My mother,” said he. 

They had paused in their stroll, 
and were leaning over the parapet 
above the railway line. After a few 
moment’s silence he added, with a 
vague smile ; 
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‘“‘That’s why I tried hard to keep 
myself human—so that, if a woman 
should ever care for me, I shouldn’t 
hurt her.” 

A green caterpillar was crawling 
on his sleeve. In his vague manner 
he picked it tenderly off and laid it 
on the leaf of an aloe that grewin the 
terrace vase near which he stood. 

“You couldn’t even hurt that 
crawling thing—let alone a woman,” 
said Zora. This time very softly. 

He blushed. “If you kill a cater- 
pillar you kill a butterfly,” he said, 
apologetically. 

“ And if you kill a woman ?” 

“Ts there anything higher ?” said 
he. 

She made no reply, her misan- 
thropical philosophy prompting none. 
There was rather a long silence, 
which he broke by asking her if she 
read Persian. He excused his know- 
ledge of it by saying that it kept him 
human. She laughed and suggested 
a continuance of their stroll. He 
talked disconnectedly as they walked 
up and down. 

The crowd on the terrace thinned 
as the hour of déjeuner approached. 
Presently she proclaimed her hunger. 
He murmured that it must be near 
dinner-time. She protested. He 
passed his hands across his eyes and 
confessed that he had got mixed up 
in his meals the last few days. Then 
an idea struck him. 

‘If I skip afternoon tea, and dinner 
and supper, and petit déjeuner, and 
have two breakfasts running,” he ex- 
claimed, brightly, “I shall begin fair 
again.” And he laughed, not loud 
but murmuringly, for the first time. 

They went round the Casino to 
the front of the Hotel de Paris, their 
natural parting place. But there, 
on the steps, with legs apart, stood 
the wretch with the evil eyes. He 
looked at her from afar, banteringly. 
Defiance rose in Zora’s soul. She 
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would again show him that she was 
not a lone and helpless woman, at the 
mercy of the casual deprevator. 

‘““T’m taking you in to lunch with 
me, Mr. Dix. You can’t refuse,’ she 
said ; and without waiting for a reply 
she sailed majestically past the 
wretch, followed meekly by Septimus, 
as if she owned him body and soul. 

As usual, many eyes were turned 
on her as she entered the restaurant— 
a radiant figure in white, with black 
hat and black chiffon boa, and a deep 
red rose in her bosom. The maitre 
@ hotel, in the pride of reflected glory, 
conducted her to a table near the 
window. -Septimus trailed incon- 
clusively behind. When he seated 
himself he stared at her silently, in 
a mute surmise as the gentleman in 
the poem did at the peak in Darien. 
It was even a wilder adventure than 
the memorable drive. That was but 
a caprice of the goddess ; this was a 
sign of her friendship. The newness 
of their intimacy smote him dumb. 
He passed his hand through his 
Struwel Peter hair and wondered. 
Was it real? There sat the goddess, 
separated from him by the strip of 
damask, her gold flecked eyes smiling 
frankly and trustfully into his, pulling 
off her gloves and disclosing, in 
almost disconcerting intimacy, her 
warm wrists and hands. Was he 
dreaming, as he sometimes did, in 
broad daylight, of a queer heaven in 
which he was strong like other men, 
and felt the flutter of wings upon his 
cheek ? Something soft was in his 
hand. Mechanically he began to stuff 
it up his sleeve. It was his napkin. 
Zora’s laugh brought him to earth— 
to happy earth. 

It is a pleasant thing to linger 
téte-a téte over Junch on the terrace of 
the Hotel de Paris. Outside is the 
shade of the square, the blazing sun- 
shine beyond the shadow; the 
fountain and the palms and the 
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“SHE SAILED ‘MAJESTICALLY PAST THE WRETCH, FOLLOWED MEEKLY BY SEPTIMUS.”’ 
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doves; the white gaiety of pleasure 
houses; the blue grey mountains 
cut sharp-against the violet sky. 
Inside, a symphony of cool tones ; 
the pearl of summer dresses; the 
snow. crystal and silver of the 
tables; the tender green of lettuce, 
the yellows of fruit, the soft pink of 
salmon; here and there a bold note 
of colour—the flowers in a woman’s 
hat, the purples and topazes of wine. 
Nearer still to the sense is the charm 
of privacy. The one human being for 
you in the room is your companion. 
The space round your chairs is a 
magic circle cutting you off from the 
others who are mere decorations, 
beautiful or grotesque. Between you 
are substances which it were gross to 
call food; dainty mysteries of cool- 
ness and sudden flavours; a fish 
salad in which the essences of sea 
and land are blended in cold, celestial 
harmony; innermost kernels of the 
lamb of the salted meadows where 
must grow the Asphodel on which it 
fed, in amorous union with what men 
call a sauce, but really oil and cream 
and herbs stirred by a god in a dream ; 
peaches in purple ichor chastely clad 
in snow, melting on the palate as 
the voice of the divine singer, after 
whom they are named, melts in the 
soul. 

It is a pleasant thing—hedonistic ? 
yes; but why live on lentils, when 
lotus is to your hand ? and really, at 
Monte Carlo, lentils are quite as 
expensive—it is a pleasant thing, 
even for the food worn wanderer of 
many restaurants, to lunch ¢éte a téte 
at the Hotel de Paris; but for the 
young and fresh-hearted to whom it 
is new, it is enchantment. 

“ T’ve often looked at people eating 
like -this, and I’ve often wondered 
how it felt,” said Septimus. 

“But you must have lunched 
hundreds of times in such places.” 
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“ Yes—but by myself. I’ve never 
had a——” he paused. 

“A what ?” 

“A—a gracious lady,” he said, 
reddening, “ to sit opposite me.” 

“ce Why not ? ” e 

“No one has ever wanted me. It 
has always puzzled me how men get 
to know women and go about with 
them. I think it must be a gift,” he 
asserted, with the profound gravity 
of a man who has solved a psycho- 
logical problem. “ Some fellows have 
a gift for collecting Toby jugs. 
Everywhere they go they discover a 
Toby jug. I couldn’t find one if I 
tried for a year. It’s the same thing. 
At Cambridge they used: to call me 
the Owl.” 

“An owl catches mice, at any 
rate,” said Zora. 

“So do I. Do you like mice ?” 

“No. I want to catch lions and 
tigers, and all the bright and burning 
things of life,” cried Zora, in a burst 
of confidence. 

He regarded her with wistful 
admiration. 

“Your whole life must be full -of 
such things.” 

“I wonder,” she said, looking at 
him over the spoonful of péche Melba 
which she was going to put in her 
mouth, “I wonder whether you 
have the faintest idea who I am and 
what I am, and what I’m doing here 
all by myself, and why you and I are 
lunching together in this delightful 
fashion. You have told me all about 
yourself ; but you seem to take me 
for granted.” 

She was ever so little piqued at his 
apparent indifference. But if men 
like Septimus Dix did not take 
women for granted, where would be 
the chivalry and faith of the children 
of the world? He accepted her un- 
questioningly as the simple Trojan 
accepted the Olympian lady who 
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appeared to him clad in grace (but 
otherwise scantily), from a rosy cloud. 

“You are yourself,” he said, “‘ and 
that has been enough for me.” 

““How do you know I’m not an 
adventuress ? There are heaps of 
them, people say, in this place. I 
might be a designing thief og a 
woman.” 

“IT offered you the charge of my 
money the other night.” 

“Was that why you did it ? 
test me ?”’ she asked. 

He reddened and started as if 
stung. She saw the hurt instantly, 
and with a gush of remorse begged 
for forgiveness. 

“No. I didn’t mean it. It was 
horrid of me. It is not in your 
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nature to think such a thing. For- 
give me.” 

Frankly, impulsively she stretched 
her hand across the table. He touched 
it timidly with his ineffectual fingers, 


not knowing what to do with it, 
vaguely wondering whether he should 
raise it to his lips, and so kept touch- 
ing it, until she pressed her fingers 
in a little grip of friendliness, and 
withdrew it with a laugh. 

“Do you know, I still have that 
money,” he said, pulling a handful 
of great five louis pieces from his 
pocket. “I can’t spend it. I’ve 
tried to. I bought a dog yesterday, 
but he wanted to bite me, and I had 
to give him to the hotel porter. All 
this gold makes such a bulge in my 
pocket.” 

When Zora explained that the 
coins were only used as counters, and 
could be changed for notes at the 
rooms, he was astonished at her 
sapience. He had never thought of 
it. Then Zora regained her sense of 
superiority. 

This lunch was the first of many 
meals they had together ; ; and meals 
led to drives and excursions, and to 
evenings at the theatre. If she 


desired still further to convince the 
wretch with the evil eyes of her be- 
friended state, she succeeded; but 
the wretch and his friends speculated 
evilly on the relations between her 
and Septimus Dix. They credited 
her with pots of money. Zora, how- 
ever, walked serene, unconscious of 
slander, enjoying herself prodigi- 
ously. Secure in her scorn and hatred 
of men, she saw no harm in her 
actions. Nor was there any, from 
the point of view of her young 
egotism and inexperience. 

It scarcely occurred to her that 
Septimus wasaman. In some aspect 
he appealed to her instinctive mother- 
hood like a child. When she met 
him one day coming out of one of the 
shops in the arcade wearing a newly 
bought Homburg hat too small for 
him, she marched him back with a 
delicious sense of responsibility, and 
stood over him till he was adequately 
fitted. In other aspects he was like 
a woman in whose shy delicacy she 
could confide. She awoke also to a 
new realisation—that of power. Now 
to use power with propriety needs 
wisdom, and. the woman who is wise 
at five and twenty cannot make out 
at sixty why she has remained an old 
maid. The delightful way to use it 
is that of a babe when he first dis- 
covers that a stick hits. That is the 
way that Zora, who was not wise, 
used it over Septimus. 

For the first time in her life she 
owned a human being. A former joy 
in the possession of a devoted dog 
who did tricks, was as nothing to this 
rapture. It was splendid. She 
owned him. Whenever she had a 
desire for his company—which was 
often, as solitude at Monte Carlo is 
more depressing than Zora had 
realised, she sent a page boy in the 
true quality of his name of chasseur 
to hunt down the quarry and bring 
him back. 
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He would, therefore, be awakened 
at unearthly hours, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, for instance, when, 
as he said, all rational beings should 
be asleep, it being their own un- 
reason if they were not; or he 
would be tracked down at ten in the 
morning to some obscure little café 
in the town, where he would be dis- 
covered eating ices, and looking the 
worse for wear in his clothes of the 
night before. As this meant delay 
in the execution of her wishes, Zora 
precribed habits less irregular. By 
means of bribery of chambermaids 
and porters, and the sacrifice of food 
and sleep, he contrived to find himself 
dressed in decent time in the morn- 
ings. He would then patiently await 
her orders or call modestly for them 
at her residence, like the butcher or 
the greengrocer. 

“Why does your hair stand up on 


end, in that queer fashion?” she 
asked him, one day. The hat episode 
had led to a general regulation of his 
personal appearance. 

He pondered gravely over the 
conundrum for some time, and then 
replied that he must have lost control 


over it. The command went forth 
that he should visit a barber and 
learn how to control his hair. He 
obeyed and returned with his shock 
parted in the middle and plastered 
down heavily with pomatum, a saint 
of more than methodistical meek- 
ness. On Zora declaring that he 
looked awful (he was, indeed, in- 
conceivably hideous), and that she 
preferred Struwwel Peter, after all, 
he dutifully washed his head with 
soda (after grave consultation with 
the chambermaid), and sunned himself 
once more in the smiles of his mistress. 

Now and then, however, as she was 
kind and not tyrannical, she felt a 
pin-prick of compunction. 

* {f you would rather do anything 
else, don’t hesitate to say so.” 
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But Septimus, after having con- 
templated the world’s potentialities 
of action with lack-lustre eye, would 
declare that there was nothing else 
that could be done.. Then she would 
rate him soundly. 

“If I proposed that we should sail 
up the Andes and eat fried moon- 
beams, you would say ‘yes’; why 
haven’t you more initiative ? ” 

“I’m like Mrs. Shandy,’”* he re- 
plied. ‘‘Some people are born so. 
They are quiescent; other people 
can jump about like grasshoppers. 
Do you know, grasshoppers are very 
interesting ?”’ And he began to talk 
itrelevantly on insects. 

Their intercourse encouraged con- 
fidential autobiography. Zora learnt 
the whole of his barren history. 
Fatherless, motherless, brotherless, he 
was alone in the world. From his 
father, Sir Erasmus Dix, a _ well- 
known engineer, to whose early re- 
pression much of Septimus’s timidity 
was due, he had inherited a modest 
fortune. After leaving Cambridge he 
had wandered aimlessly about Europe. 
Now he lived in a little house in 
Shepherd’s Bush, with a studio or 
shed at the end of the garden which 
he used as a laboratory. 

‘““ Why Shepherd’s Bush ?”’ asked 
Zora. 

“ Wiggleswick likes it,” said he. 

\“* And now he has the whole house 
to himself? I suppose he makes 
himself comfortable in your quarters, 
and drinks your wine and smokes 
your cigars with his friends. Did 
you lock things up ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Sep- 
timus. 

‘“‘ And where are the keys?” 

“Why, Wiggleswick has them,” he 
replied. 

Zora drew in her breath. “ You 
don’t know how angry you make me. 
If ever I meet Wiggleswick——” 

“ Well—— ? 9? 
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*T’ll talk to him,” said Zora, with 
a fine air of menace. 

She, on her side, gave him such of 
her confidences as were meet for 
masculine ears. Naturally she im- 
pressed upon him the fact that his 
sex was abhorrent to her in all its 
physical, moral and spiritual mani- 
festations. Septimus, on thinking the 
matter over, agreed with her. 
Memories came back to him of the 
men with whom he had been intimate. 
His father, the mechanical man who 
had cogs instead of corpuscles in his 
blood, Wiggleswick, the undesirable, 
a few rowdy men on his staircase at 
Cambridge, who had led shocking 
lives—once making a bonfire of his 
pyjamas and a brand new umbrella 
in the middle of the court—and had 
since come to early and disastrous 
ends. His impressions of the sex 


were distinctly bad. Germs of un- 


utterable depravity, he was sure, 
lurked somewhere in his own nature. 

** You make me feei,”’ said he, “‘as 
if I weren’t fit to black the boots of 
Jezebel.” 

‘“* That’s a proper frame of mind,” 
said Zora. “*‘ Would you be good, 
and tie this vexatious shoe-string ? ” 
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The poor fool bent over it in 
reverent ecstasy, but Zora was only 
conscious of the reddening of his 
gills as he stooped. 

This, to her, was the charm of their 
intercourse ; that he never presumed 
upon their intimacy. When she re- 
membered the prophecy of the Liter- 
ary man from London, she laughed 
at it scornfully. He was a man, at 
any rate, who regarded her beauty 
unconcerned, and from whose society 
she derived no emotional experi- 
ences. She felt she could , travel 
safely with him to the end of the 
earth. 

This reflection came to her one 
morning while Turner, her maid, was 
brushing her hair. The corollary 
followed : “‘ Why not ?” 

“Turner,” she said, “‘ I shali soon 
have seen enough of Monte Carlo. I 
must go to Paris. What do you 
think of my asking Mr. Dix to come 
with us ?” 

“IT think it would be most im- 
proper, ma’am,” said Turner. 

“ There’s nothing at all improper 
about it,” cried Zora, with a flush, 
“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self.” 


(To be continued.) 























THE FIRST SPECULATOR 


TEPHEN VAN NESS finished 
S his vigil at noon on the eleventh 
of February, 1815. 
up in his small sailboat which 


was rocking on the waves, and facing 


the bitter east 
wind, gazed in the 
direction from 
which it came. 
The white speck, 
which a few hours 
before he had 
noticed on 
horizon, had now 
developed into an 
undoubted sail, 
making strongly 
for New York 
harbour. It was 
more than prob- 
able that this was 
the ship carrying 
the long expected 
tidings of joy or 
of grief. 
The 
harbour 


and 
New 


bay 
at 
York were deser- 
ted, for the com- 


merce of the 
United States was 
all but = annihi- 
lated; out of 
every three busi- 
ness men in the 
country two were 
bankrupt, and the 
remaining third of 


the population trembled on the verge 
The New England 
States were ripe for secession, and 
the cry of the whole country was for 


of insolvency. 


peace. 


the } 
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When the 


He stood 


news, 
chanced to be, came to New York, 
messengers would be in readiness to 
carry it to Boston, to Philadelphia, 
to Baltimore and to Washington, and 








“* WHAT'S THE NEWS?' CRIED STEPHEN FROM HIS BOAT.” 


whatever it 


young Stephen 
Van Ness had ap- 
plied for and re- 
ceived the ap- 


‘| pointment to con- 


vey the tidings to 
New England. 

He was to fre- 
ceive two hundred 
and twenty five 
dollars if the news 
wasin the Centinel 
office at Boston 
within thirty-five 
hours from the 
time he left New 
York, and. this 
sum was a fortune 
in those days to 
a penniless young 
man. But if peace 
came, it meant 
still more to 
Stephen Van Ness; 
it meant work to 
do; it meant mar- 
riage. 

Young Stephen 
Van Ness had 
been over the 
ground many 
times, carrying 
dispatches when 


he got the opportunity, at whatever 
price was offered, 
lived at the Boston end of the jour- 
ney. Stephen and Molly were to be 


for Molly Lowell 


married when times became better, 
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but there was no chance of im- 
provement in business while the war 
lasted. 

As the ocean ship came nearer, 
looming larger and larger, Stephen 
hoisted the sail of his little boat and 
intercepted her-with a recklessness 
that caused the lookout in the prow 
to raise a shout of warning. 

“What is the news?” cried 
Stephen, standing up in his boat and 
making a trumpet of his hands. 

“The news,” roared the lookout, 
“is that if you do a trick like that 
often you won’t live long.” 

Others leaning over the side 
laughed, and again Stephen, with a 
feeling of despair at their levity on 
sO serious an occasion, repeated his 
question. One of those who leaned 
over the side called out good- 
naturedly, “It’s all right, young 
man; the news is peace. The 
American envoy is in the cabin at 
this moment, packing up his papers. 
He’ll be ashore before you if you don’t 
make haste.” 

The big ship glided by, and Stephen 
noticed that she was named the 
Favourite, and was a British frigate, 
the vessel which had brought the 
momentous tidings across the sea. 

Stephen put his boat about, and 
the strong easterly wind sped him up 
the bay with such celerity that before 
the anchor chain of the frigate ran 
out he was within hailing distance of 
the large crowd assembled at the 
battery, and was met by his own 
question from a hundred throats. 

“Peace! Peace!” cried Stephen, 
waving his hat aloft. * Peace ! 
Peace !”’ he repeated, and on shore a 
loud cheer went up that could be 
heard on board the frigate. It was 
proposed to ring the bells and let all 
know that the war was at an end, 
but a man in authority said, with 
caution : 

“Let us wait, until the messenger 
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arrives, and do nothing prematurely.” 
He questioned Stephen regarding his 
authority for the statement he had 
made, and the reply did not reassure 
him. “ We had better wait for the 
messenger,’ he repeated, in a tone 
that cast down the spirits of the 
multitude. 

The envoy seemed to be in no hurry 
with his budget, and it was half-past 
seven o’clock in the evening before a 
boat was lowered from the frigate, 
and eight o’clock ere the messenger 
had landed. The confirmation of 
Stephen’s assertion once more set 
loose the enthusiasm of the people. 
Fires were lighted and bells were 
rung in the steeples of New York. 

As for Stephen, he hurried to his 
room. On opening his door a pigeon 
flew from the window-sill to his 
shoulder. “Affectionately he stroked 
the bird, then sat down at his table, 
cut a tiny bit of paper, and in fine 
penmanship wrote these words : 

DeEarEst Motty,—Peace has been pro- 
claimed, brought in on Saturday by the 
British frigate Favourite. I am to take the 
news to Boston, and am to get two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars if I reach the Centinel 
office before nine o’clock on Monday morning. 

Dear Molly, I think I can do it, but I am not 
sure. If no accident happen, I believe I can 
reach the Centinel office by six o'clock, if I 
start to-night before ten. You know what the 
money is for, Molly, and so we must not let 
the opportunity pass. Horses go lame, and 
anything may happen on the road. Your 
pigeon should reach you on Sunday ; so when 
you read this, write it out in a strong, bold 
hand, and sign it “ Stephen Van Ness.” Take 
it to the Centinel office at six o'clock on Mon- 
day morning, and if at that hour you see no 
sign of me, give the paper to some one in 
charge there. Get a receipt for it, and see 
that they mark the hour it is received. Give 
what excuse you like for my not appearing in 
person, and then, Molly, if you have your 
pony still, come to meet me down the Milford 
road. 

Stephen folded this paper, pressed 
it into a quill and attached it to the 
bird, which he took tenderly from its 
perch on his shoulder. This homing 
pigeon had been the lovers’ means of 
communication when time pressed. 
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If, unexpectedly, Stephen had to 
carry dispatches to Boston, he sent 
the bird with the tidings, so that 
Molly and her pony might meet him 
on the road; then he brought the 
pigeon back to New York with him 
when he returned. Opening the 
window, he cast the bird out into 
the darkness. Once or twice - it 
circled in the rays flung out by 
Stephen’s lamp, then it rose and dis- 
appeared. 

It was ten o'clock before the 
papers could be signed and com- 
mitted to Stephen, and at that hour, 
the papers in his saddle-bags, he 
mounted and dashed northward 
through the night. Wherever he met 
a man he shouted to him, “ Peace 
has been proclaimed!” And as he 
clattered through villages and towns 
he cried the same tidings to whoever 
was awake. As he looked over his 
shoulder he saw that he was leaving 
a trail of fire behind him, and even the 
sound of church bells ringing came 
to him, for those who heard the news 
rang whatever bell the town possessed, 
and the inhabitants, pouring forth, 
lit the landscape with bonfires. 

Stephen had been an hour or more 
upon his journey when it seemed to 
him that several times he heard the 
clatter of hoofs behind him, which 
was especially noticeable after passing 
any wooden bridge; but he did not 
pause to allow himself to be overtaken. 
On any other occasion he would have 
welcomed companionship, but now his 
mission was too important for dal- 
liance. 

In the early morning, still long 
before daybreak, he stopped at the 
inn where it was customary to change 
horses. While the sleepy hostler led 
the tired animal to the stable and 
brought out a fresh nag, the unknown 
rider passed the inn and kept on at 
high speed down the road. At first 
Stephen thought that perhaps a 
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second messenger had been dis- 
patched, so as to make certain the 
news. would reach Boston at the 
earliest possible. moment, but when 
the horseman had not paused at 
the inn it seemed unlikely that he 
was in the public employ, for at this 
inn all government messengers 
changed horses. 

Having refreshed himself, Stephen 
remounted and once more faced the 
cutting east wind. When on Sunday 
morning the grey daylight of Feb- 
ruaty gradually cleared the road 
ahead, Stephen peered forward, try- 
ing to catch some glimpse of the 
mysterious horseman, but the long 
road that stretched before him was 
vacant. : 

“He has probably come to his 
journey’s end,” thought Stephen, 
“or turned up a by-road.” But as 
this suggestion occurred to his mind, 
he heard again the clatter of hoofs 
behind him, and looking over his , 
shoulder saw_a rider on a powerful 
black horse, rapidly overtaking him. 
When the stranger came near he 
slowed down his steed until the two 
trotted along together. Stephen’s 
horse giving a neigh of welcome, 
to which the other replied in like 
manner. The strange rider was a 
man not young, but still on the 
youthful side of middle age. 

“*Good-morning,” he 
Stephen. 

“* Good-morning,” replied the young 
man. 

“You are, I take it, a messenger 
who is carrying the news of peace 
from New York to Boston ?”’ 

pe 

“You have ridden well since you 
started.” 

“TI hope to make the journey in 
thirty-two hours,” answered Stephen. 

“If you do that you will accom- 
plish what no one else has yet done, 
and on a winter road, too.” 


said to 
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** A good deal depends on it,” said 
Stephen. 

* “You mean on the news of the 
peace ?” 

“No, I mean to myself. I am to 
get two hundred and _ twenty-five 
dollars if I have the news in Boston 
before nine o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing. I intend to have it there before 
six.” 

“It is a hard ride for so little 
money,” said the stranger. 

“ The money seems a large sum to 
me, and is, I think, generous pay for 
the work.” 

“You are easily contentéd,” com- 
mented the stranger, and Stephen 
making no reply, they rode in 
silence until they came to the place 
where Stephen was accustomed to 
breakfast on these journeys. 

“I stop here for a few minutes to 
eat and to rest my horse,” said the 
young man. 

“It is a good example, and I will 
follow it,” replied the stranger, also 
dismounting. 

Stephen ate hurriedly while the 
hostler rubbed down his horse, and 
although he was soon on the road 
again, losing no unnecessary moment, 
and getting away in advance of the 
stranger, the latter soon overtook 
him, accommodating his pace to that 
of the messenger, evidently being 
more anxious for company than was 
the younger man. 

“Do you also ride to Boston?” 
asked Stephen. 

“Yes; I must be there by Mon- 
day morning.” 

* Are you in government employ? ” 
again queried the young man. 

““No; I am pursuing private busi- 
ness, but I am well content to do you 
a favour if you care to accept it. 
[ will take the message you bear to 
Boston and deliver it before attend- 
ing to my own affairs. Then you can 
sleep comfortably to-night where you 
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will, knowing your duty has been 
accomplished without unnecessary 
fatigue.” 

“Thank you,” said Stephen, “ but 
I do not mind the fatigue, and I 
trust my mission to no one.” 

“That is as you please,” said the 
other, airily. “I merely made the 
offer out of good comradeship, for of 
course I shall be glad of your com- 
pany to Boston, if you are deter- 
mined to go there without pause.” 

“It is my duty,” said Stephen, 
simply. 

After a long silence between them, 
the stranger suddenly said : 

“You think two hundred and 


twenty-five dollars a large sum of 
money ?” 

“It is to me, in these times,” re- 
plied Stephen. 

“ Are you anxious then to accumu- 
late money ?” 

“Very anxious.’ 
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“If you care to enter my employ 
I would afford you much higher re- 
muneration.”’ 

“I shall be glad to do so,” replied 
Stephen, “‘ as soon as my present task 
is finished.” 

“But the work I wish you to do 
must begin now,” asserted the 
stranger. “ If you will consent not to 
reach Boston until Monday night, 
making what excuse you please to 
those who employed you, I will pay 
you at this moment double your two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 

** You are asking me to be a traitor ! 
I cannot hold further converse with 
you.” 

“Pray not so fast, young man. I 
am merely asking you to delay your 
arrival for a few hours; there is 
nothing traitorous in that. The Bos- 
tonians have waited long for your 
news, and it will not hurt them to 
wait a day longer. It is, it seems to 
me, somewhat inhuman to ask a man 
to ride two nights and a day without 
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pause or rest, and my offer is that you 
spare yourself some fatigue and receive 
five hundred dollars for yourjourney, 
as I shall make the sum I pay you 
the even five hundred. If you 
consider them generous who offered 
you two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars for so killing a ride, then what 
must you think of me who give 
you five hundred dollars and allow 
you to rest on the way?” 

“T prefer not to say what I think 
of you, but you may form your 
own conclusions when I tell you 
that I wish to ride alone.” 

“You are very welcome to do so 
if your horse can outstrip mine, or 
if you prefer to fall behind. As the 
road is mine, as well as yours, I can 
see no other means of accomplishing 
your desire.” 

Stephen put spurs to his horse, but 
the other easily kept up with him, 
and seeing that except by falling 
behind he could not well shake off his 
unwelcome companion, he cried: 
“At my first stopping-place I shall 
proclaim that you have endeavoured 
to bribe me to be untrue to my 
trust.” 


The other 


laughed pleasantly. 
“You are very, very young,” he 


said. “If you made such proclama- 
tion, I should deny it, and my word, 
you would learn would carry quite as 
far as yours. There is no question of 
bribing in the matter. I make youa 
fair business offer. It is in my 
interest to reach Boston before the 
news of peace is known there. I 
have no traitorous designs, as you 
seem to imagine; get that out of 
your mind. My business is strictly 
lawful, for it consists of buying 
and selling.” eYees 

“ You cannot buy or sell me,” said 
Stephen, curtly. , 

“My dear boy, you have been 
bought. For two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars you have agreed to do a 
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perfectly legitimate piece of work 
between New York and Boston. Very 
good; there is nothing to say against 
that, except that you work cheaply. 
Now, I shall deal with you in the 
frankest possible spirit. Do you 
know what happened in New York 
when the news of peace came ?’” 

“Yes; they lighted the bonfires 
and rang the bells.” 

“* To be sure they did; but I was not 
thinking of that. In the two hours 
between the time the news arrived 
and we left New York, flour, which 
was seven dollars a barrel, rose to ten 
dollars ; sugar, which sold at twenty- 
six dollars a hundredweight, sells now 
for twelve dollars and a half; tea 
sunk from two dollars and a quarter to 
one dollar a pound. Most other 
things in the way of groceries fell fifty 
per cent. in price. Fortunes were 
made and lost through the utterance 
of the one word, ‘ peace.’ I wish to 
be a rich man, and so do’ you, pro- 
bably, if the truth were known. It 
is a legitimate ambition. If I can 
reach Boston twelve hours before the 
news of peace, I shall buy up all the 
wheat and flour that there is for 
sale, and I shall sell sugar and 
tea. 

“Tf you will join me in this,” he 
said, slowly and intensely, eyeing 
Stephen closely, “I will give you 
five hundred dollars now, or I will 
make it a thousand, and divide with 
you to-morrow night when you arrive 
in Boston. I can promise you that 
this day week, next Sunday, you will 
ride with your carriage and pair, 
instead of on such a sorry nag as you 
now bestride.”’ 

“TI cannot do it,” said Stephen 
stubbornly. 

The stranger muttered an oath, 
but said, presently, holding his anger 
well in hand, “ There is no need tor 
you to make up your mind just yet ; 
we have a long journey before us. 
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Think over the matter, and later come 
to a decision.” 

Stephen made no answer, and they 
rode along together. 

During Sunday afternoon and late 
into the night Stephen tried to outride 
his companion, but always without 
success. The stranger never changed 
horses at the public inns, but rode on, 
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“THE STRANGER PLACED HIS PISTOL AT THE EAR OF .STEPHEN'S HORSE AND FIRED,” 


pistol, which I have now in my hand 


and each time appeared better 
mounted than he had been before. 
It was evident that he had arranged 
a relay of horses along the road. 

It was well after midnight, and 
they were passing through a forest, 
midway between changing stations, 
when the stranger spoke up, a decided 
ring in his voice : 


SPECULATOR 


“* Well, young man, have you made 
up your mind ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the messenger. 
“My mind has never varied, and I 
wish here to warn you that at the inn 
behind I told the landlord what you 
had offered, and said furthermore that 
I feared your company, yet could not 
shake it off. He gave me a loaded 








pointing toward you. Therefore, on 
the first attempt to interfere with me, 
I will shoot you.” 

“ Oh, there is no need of firearms,” 
said the stranger, seemingly unmoved 
by the threat, “and if your pistol 
should unfortunately discharge and 
injure me, you would merely have 
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that to answer for, for I have not 
laid hands on you, and do not intend 
to do so. If you refuse my offer, 
that ends it; there is nothing more 
to be said. I lose a fortune; but 
then, so do you. And thus we stand 
even without reason for grumbling on 
either side. When you imparted to 
the landlord your suspicions of me, 
did you ask him to send another 
messenger to Boston with the news ? ” 

“No, I did not.” 

“ That is what would have occurred 
to me, had I been in your place. 
Now, there is nothing left me to do 
but to outride you and get to Boston 
an hour or two before you arrive. 
So, as you have vented your opinion 
of me, I may claim the same privilege 
regarding yourself, and venture to 
suggest that you are a very foolish 
young man. Good-night!” 

“ Good-night,” answered Stephen, 
his suspicions entirely allayed by the 
nonchalant tone of his comrade. 

The stranger, unseen in the dark- 
ness, placed his pistol at the ear of 
Stephen’s horse and fired. Stephen 
had lowered his own weapon, and 
before he could raise it his horse 
stumbled and fell to the ground dead, 
pinning its rider’s right leg under 
him. 

With a cry of pain, Stephen fired 
into the black night, but the bullet 
of course went wide, and in reply to 
it the stranger laughed, and shouted 
back again, “ Good-night!” gallop- 
ing away. 


Shortly before seven o’clock Molly 


Lowell rode her pony down the 
Milford road, and her heart beat high 
with joy as she heard approaching 
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hoot-beats. She reined in her pony 
and cried, “Is it you, Stephen ? ” 
There was no reply, but the rider 


‘also pulled up his horse. 


“Have you come from Boston ?” 
he asked, gruffly. 

“Yes,” she replied, curtly, dis- 
appointed to find it was not her 
lover. 

“Ts there a fire in the town, and 
why are those bells ringing ?” for 
the wind brought toward them the 
clangor of the bells, and the sky was 
lit up as if with a conflagration. 

“Tt is the tidings of peace,” 
answered Molly. “They have lit 
bonfires on the Common, and the 
bells are ringing because the war 
has ended.” 

Molly was entirely unprepared for 
the profane exclamation to which 
the man gave utterance, and much 
shocked, she cantered on and on. 
Daylight had come before she saw 
anything of Stephen, and when at last 
she beheld him limping along on foot, 
she did not recognise him until he 
waved his cap aloft in the air. 

His first words were: “Did you 
give the news to the Centinel, Molly? ” 

“Yes, at six o’clock exactly. And 
as I left, the church bells were ring- 
ing and the bonfires blazing. What 
has happened, Stephen ?” 

He told her. It is recorded in 
history that the distance between 
New York and Boston was done in 
thirty-two hours, and the speculator, 
although temporarily defeated, left 
successors behind him in the land 
who have seemed to come perilously 
near to owning the country and the 
inhabitants thereof long before the 
century closed. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE SEA-TROUT 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


angler who hooked a rabbit. 

The innocent rodent was quietly 

browsing on a bank behind 
the ardent fisherman, when it was 
suddenly surprised to feel itself being 
hurled forward between heaven and 
earth and flopped down in the water 
beyond. It had been “ hooked foul,” 
no doubt in the dorsal fin or that part 
of the rabbit’s anatomy which corre- 
sponds with that in which all “ great 
fish” which “break away” are 
always supposed to have been held. 
The size and weight of the rabbit was 
not recorded, and I have not yet 
seen the manufacturer of the rod 
and tackle advertising the incident in 
proof of the stability of his wares. 


| ONCE read somewhere of an 


But perhaps he is waiting for the 
same angler to accidentally wrench 
an oak tree out by the roots and 
switch it about in the air as he would 


a butterfly. It would have a more 
lasting effect, perhaps, than the rab- 
bit story, always provided that the 
people whom it was intended to im- 
press had never heard of that Scots- 
man who, after listening patiently 
to a Yankee’s most elaborate yarn, 
responded with a pinch of snuff and 
“ Ay, ay, I once kenned a peacock 
with a wooden leg at Peebles!” 
However, that is by the way, and the 
only explanation that I can offer 
for introducing the rabbit story at 
all in this article is that I am always 
reminded of “great catches ”—of 
which that was undoubtedly one— 
when the September flood comes 
down the hillsides, that foaming, 
golden-brown water, which makes 
our fingers tingle for the rod and 
arouses our imaginations even as it 


awakens the instincts of the salmon 
and the sea-trout which have waited 
for it for so long. 

To the angler whose holiday falls 
when these first rains of autumn 
begin to sweep away the stagnant 
water of the summer streams there 
is no more entrancing subject for 
reflection than the story of the sea- 
trout’s life. It is one of those 
romantic tales of mystery which 
poets love to tell, one of those won- 
drous pages cf science which we can 
never approach without being con- 
scious of the fact that the more we 
know about this migratory fish so 
much the more always seems to 
remain beyond our ken. The return 
of the swallow to its clay-built nest, 
of the corncrake to some familiar 
meadow, of the starling to the same 
hole in the same tree, year by year, 
are unfailing sources of interest and 
delight to young and old. But these 
things are tame and commonplace 
when compared with the mystery 
which invests the sea-trout’s life, as 
it is hurried hither and thither by 
some instinctive force or desire which 
we can but dimly understand. 

The salmon-trout, as we used to 
call him (and which name still clings 
to him because he is both salmon and 
trout, yet neither one nor the other), 
is essentially a game fish. He loves 
the salt water of the estuaries and 
delights to give battle to the heavy 
flood of some mountain stream. He 
is a wanderer from his birth, a 
valiant lover, gallant in the defence 
of his mate, and as affectionate and 
solicitous towards her as we can 
imagine a cold, wet creature like a 
fish can be. He is a sporting fish, 
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with much of the mystery of the un- 
known about him, and one whose 
lightning flash of silver when he rises 
will send the most prosaic angler’s 
heart into his mouth. And what of 
that sudden sensation of disappoint- 
ment which we feel when we know 
that he has sampled our extrava- 
gantly-coloured lure of feather and 
tinsel, and cast it away from him, a 
tawdry toy unworthy of his burning 
spirit? We do not love him less, 
but rather more for this aggravating 
way he has of “coming short” to 
the rise, for if we can get him fast 
the reward is great, for better sport 
than he affords is not known these 
golden autumn days, whether on 
river estuary, moorland stream or 
those salt sea lochs which reach their 
long arms far into the land of rock 
and heather. 

All the glamour and nobility of the 
salmon, all the fascination and pluck 
of the trout, and a strangely mystical 
character of his own belong to the 
sea-trout. But let us try and follow 
him a little way from his baby days, 
when he is cradled in the lap of the 
mother hills, a tiny fellow so like a 
parr and yet so like a little brown 
trout that we can often never tell the 
difference between all three. Far 
away from the restless tides of some 
brackish estuary or Highland: loch, 
away in the solitude of the moun- 


tains where the club moss and the. 


parsley fern grow, a sad grey tarn 
lies asleep. Itis a lonely spot, whose 
desolation is made more desolate by 
the raven’s ghoulish grunts, or when 
the wild kite screams defiantly and 
the naked rocks give back their un- 
earthly responses. But sometimes 
even these eerie voices are welcome 
innovations when the oppression of 
the silence is broken by that sound 
which comes first like the moving 
of a lonely wind, a wind whose 
breath leaves no gentle ruffle upon 
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the glassy lake, but. which comes 
softly. out of the darkness of the 
shadowy hills and rising, rising as 
if it would end in some unearthly 
yell, sinks back again into quietude 
as though it were afraid of its own 
mournful voice. It is as though the 
great mountains which have slept 
for so many centuries at last heaved 
in their awakening and sighed to 
find they had grown so old. 

At one end of the lake a streamlet 
mutters and lisps in watery syllables 
as it wanders under the overhanging 
banks of peat and filters its way 
through thick beds of flowering 
rushes, emerald grass and blue forget- 
me-nots, before it begins its rollick- 
ing journey to the valley below. 
From here one may follow its course 
down the hill sides by the confused 
masses of rocks and boulders which 
intercept its way. Coarse black moss, 
like shaggy sea-weed, clings to some 
of these great stones. Others are 
scribbled. with diamond veins of 
felspar, which glisten in the sun. 
All are hoary and grey with the wear 
of time. It is here in the gravelly 
reaches, or rather in those a little 
lower down, below the great fall 
which even the lordly salmon cannot 
pass, but against which the sea- 
trout leaps and leaps again, day 
and night, all through the hot harvest 
days, striving anxiously, laboriously 
to go to some Great Beyond which 
he shall never see, but which keeps 
calling to him from afar, that the 
little sea-trout are born. One may 
lay among the bracken and scrubby 
heather and, peeping over into the 
shallow water, see the female fish 
shuffling in the yellow-brown gravel 
so as to form a depression in which 
to deposit her ova. There will per- 
haps be a dozen or more of those 
parent fishes, with their silvery lord 
watching over them with anxious 
care, in every little pool, all engrossed 
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with the one object of providing for 
the continuance of their race. 

The time spent by these fishes in 
the spawning waters is. generally 
very short, byt everything depends 
upon the condition of the streams. 
The shoals may loiter about the 
lower ~pools.of the estuary, wander- 
ing up-stream a little way and re- 
turning again for weeks, even months, 
before the decisive moment arrfives 
when they all set forth on that 
delirious honeymoon which is to be 
spent in the cold thin waters of the 
higher lands. Unlike the eggs, for 
example, of the fresh water eel, which 
will only hatch when subjected to the 
enormous pressure of the ocean 
depths, whence those mysterious fishes 
go at the spawning season, those of 
the salmon-trout and the others of 
their race will perish unless deposited 
in the shallowest and coldest of run- 
ning water. Any pressure is fatal to 
the tiny germs of life which they 
contain, and the sun-warmed shallows 
seem to be avoided for those which 
lie under the cool shade of overhang- 
ing banks. Instinctively, therefore, 
the salmon-trout waits for the tem- 
perature of the waters to be reduced. 
They wait about the gravelly beds 
of the estuaries until something tells 
them that the time is at hand, that 
everything is prepared—until it 
would seem that they can suppress 
their burning desire no longer. Go 
they must, The salt waters of the 
great sea are left behind. They rush 
through the shallow, gravelly places, 
leap the waterfalls, clamber up the 
rocky cascades, glide through the 
quiet pools which feed the old wooden 
mills, under the shadowy darkness 
of overhanging trees and ivy-clad 
bridges. The large fish lead the way, 
the smaller ones bringing up the 
rear, but all are imbued with the 
one object, the one desire. In- 
vigorated by the fresh waters of the 
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uplands, impelled by that impulse 
which never flags, which urges them 
on, on, on, they .are-soon at the 
spawning beds, where the strange 
sight of great fish of three, four or 
five and more pounds, in water so 
shallow as to scarcely cover them, 
may be witnessed any autumn day 
in a favourable locality. And then, 
no sooner is the ova deposited, than 
the fishes, leaving their embryo 
families to the care of the mountain 
streams, turn again towards the sea, 
weary, exhausted and spent—mere 
shadowy resemblances of what they 
were a few days before. And not 
the least wonderful part about it all 
is the fact that the salmon-trout. re- 
turns year by year to the same 
stream, to the self-same pool, which 
was his birthplace and his nursery. 
What that impelling force is which 
drives the fish every year up to the 
mountain burn and bids them return 
again to recover their wasted ener- 
gies, their lost vitality in the salt sea, 
we do not know. How they are 
able to adapt themselves to the 
change from salt to fresh water and 
vice versa, and which of these two 
mediums was their original home, 
are a few of those speculative prob- 
lems which at once arise when we 
begin to consider the history of this 
migratory fish. 

If we take a little sea-trout from a 
mountain brook and place him in 
salt water he will ‘turn sick and die 
of suffocation, but let him remain in 
the fresh water until that glad spring 
day arrives when something tells 
him he must leave his early cradle. 
Fearlessly he will set forth upon his 
wanderings fall of the brimming joy 
of youth. Dreams of the unknown 
world which he is making for, per- 
haps, fill his tiny soul with vague 
imaginings, fearful things beset him 
on his way. But the romance of the 
sea stirs his blood. He hears the 
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wash of the tireless waves and, 
nothing daunted, pushes ahead. The 
brackish waters of the estuary into 
which he plunges gaily, no longer 
give him a choking sensation, but 
they have, instead, a new and 
pleasant flavour. They give him 
food—better food than his poor 
mountain home ever provided— 
which makes him feel all at once that 
he is growing stronger and fatter 
and lustier. In those kindly waters 
he enjoys the good things of life 
throughout all the summer months. 
Then, when harvest days approach, 
he suddenly begins to think of his 
old moorland home and its colder, 
purer waters, of the “ palmers” 
which dropped off the heather, of the 
lady-birds which the wind blew off 
the bracken. And that other ro- 
mance—the romance of love—begins 
to burn within him. He finds, too, 
that he is not alone in this growing 
desire to revel in the thrilling joys 
of youth again, for others like him 
have felt the magnetic touch of the 
cold hill waters, to whose very lips they 
all now eagerly press forward. He 
will take a mate to share his gladness 
and who will return his burning love. 
The spirit of fight grows within him. 
Glowing with fervid zeal he rams 








with his nose all the other fellows 
who happen to be not quite so big 
as he is, and who have dared come 
too near his mate. And he is, in his 
turn, rammed and butted by bigger 
fish as a due reward for casting 
covetous glances towards any lady 
fish who happens already to belong 
to somebody else. So they all crowd 
together in the lower pools near the 
river mouth, fighting for their sweet- 
hearts, making trial trips to the next 
pool and back again, so as to relieve 
the monotony of waiting, sometimes 
crowding in such large numbers that 
the oxygen of the water becomes 
exhausted and many of the weaker 
ones die. But at length the moment 
comes. They hear the rumble of 
the flood—the call of the mountains. 
At first it is faint and far off, then 
nearer and yet -nearer, louder and 
louder, until the roaring peat-stained 
torrent is upon them and the suffocat- 
ing pool is suddenly filled with cold, 
pure water as a room might be filled 
with clean fresh air when windows 
and doors are thrown open wide. 
And away they go. There is not 
one precious moment to be lost. Big 
fellows first, little ones hastening 
after—sweethearts every one—far up 
the rushing river. 








NICHOLAS THE PAINTER 


By G, D. DRENNAN 


H, he was a chic young fellow, 
A was my little brother Michael. 
It always seemed to me that 

he should have been a minia- 

ture, and not a real person at all. 
His face, at twenty-two years, was 
as smooth as ivory, and its texture 
every bit as delicate ; how often have 
I endeavoured to depict his beautiful 
colouring and his graceful features! 
I think he must have been the most 
beautiful youth that ever existed, 
and the most lively. He was always 
in the midst of some mad prank, and 
always for that reason on the verge 
of trouble, but’ somehow he always 
managed to elude the immediate 
danger, and lost no time in embark- 


ing upon some enterprise more des- 


perate than the last. That is the 
sort of youth my dear brother Michael 
was. Yet, with all his wildness, he 
was by no means a squanderer; on 
the contrary, he was a shrewd young 
man in the matter of money ; extrava- 
gant, perhaps, but not beyond his 
means, which were ample indeed, 
though not unlimited. 

My friends used to ask me fre- 
quently, did I not envy the boy his 
money—a question absurd as it was 
sordid. I could never appreciate or 
take any care of money, and our old 
grandfather did well when he be- 
queathed the whole of his possessions 
to my wise, wild little brother. 

How we laughed at the reading of 
the will! How did that passage run ? 
“T trust you to see that that mad 
painter, your brother Nicholas, does 
not starve; but, on the other hand, 
do not overfeed him, for they tell 
me he paints best on a moderately 
empty stomach.” 


I thought we would both die— 
thereandthen. I can imagine the old 
wag grinning as these words were 
penned to his dictation. How well 
we all understood one another. And 
then, when we had made an end of 
laughing at our grandfather, we 
caught sight of the half-frightened, 
half-apologetic face of our inane 
young lawyer, and that set us off 
again. 

It goes without saying that my 
young brother kept his trust, true 
to the spirit rather than to the 
letter. First of all, he set me up 
in the studio of my desire; he gave 
me no fixed stipend, but merely what 
I demanded from week to week; a 
sovereign or a_ five-poundé note, as 
the case might be, never offering more, 
never suggesting less. I think he 
would have given me a hundred or a 
thousand pounds with just the same 
genial smile. The arrangement was 
quite ideal. Those were very happy 
days. Was I a fool to sacrifice my 
happiness ? From the selfish point 
of view of the vulgar, stupid multi- 
tude, who have no art in their souls, 
and who cannot comprehend sacrifice, 
yes, most emphatically yes; for we 
were great comrades, Michael and I ; 
we were necessary to one another. 

I was a frequent visitor at my 
brother’s house—a wonderful old 
house that he had discovered in a 
formerly fashionable quarter of the 
town ; here he was gradually getting 
together a priceless collection of 
ancient furniture; as yet only the 
long, low panelled dining-room was 
complete, beside his own bedroom. 
He slept alone in the house, the 
necessary work being accomplished 
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by an old man called Silver, who 
came each morning. Old Silver had 
a sort of elastic family ; when there 
was more work to do than he could 
manage single-handed, the venerable 
Mrs. Silver would come as_ well; 
when the amount of work was too 
much even for this efficient com- 
bination—as, for instance, when my 
brother entertained—a varying num- 
ber of little Silvers would appear on 
the scene ; I call them little, but that 
is a mere euphemism, I don’t think 
any Silvers could ever have been 
either young or little. But remini- 
scence is beginning to tangle the 
thread of my narrative. 

We were, as I have said, a family of 
exquisite taste, and my _ brother 
Michael was noted even among our- 
selves for his keen appreciation of 
beautiful things. I need hardly 
enter, then, into a eulogy of this long, 
low dining-room with its leaded 
windows and oak panelling, black and 
shiny with age. This Black Room, 
as we called it, used to stir me to do 
very good work; I seldom visited it 
without painting, for my brother was 
by way of being a painter too, 
though in a very amateurish way, 
and, unpainter-like, he used to give 
me the use of all his materials. 

Now it did not occasion me the 
slightest surprise when my brother 
quietly observed one afternoon that 
he was going to be married. This 
was just the sort of thing one would 
expect the impulsive boy to do; 
he took women so seriously. On the 
whole I think I was rather pleased 
than otherwise, for his taste in 
clothes and all matters of that sort 
led me naturally enough to expect 
that the girl would be exceptionally 
beautiful and decorative. 1 was not 
disappointed. He brought her to 
see my work a few days later, and 
incidentally to get me to paint her 
portrait. She was.a tall, finely- 
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shaped creature with eyes as black as 
coal, and copious silky hair as black 
as her eyes; she was indeed strik- 
ingly handsome and well-groomed ; 
but she would have no dealings with 
me, which was amusing. 

These intuitive antipathies are very 
curious. I have observed a similar 
thing in dogs. I could never get dogs 
to come to me. 

This girl would not hear of sitting 
for a portrait; in fact, she made 
herself rather ridiculous by her foolish 
excuses, and annoyed my brother 
slightly on that account. It was 
then, 1 think, that he determined to 
cure her of her foolish and groundless 
dislike, and to this end he planned a 
very characteristic “ escapade,” as he 
called it. This was nothing more 
than a little dinner party for three 
at his house, to which he persuaded 
his fiancée to come, promising that 
she should be well chaperoned. The 
chaperon was to be none other than 
my distinguished self! The scheme 
seemed to give him so much innocent 
amusement that I fell in with 
it readily enough, though really 
it seemed to me that the party 
promised to be a little strained and 
exceedingly dull. However, I be- 
took myself to my brother’s house on 
the evening arranged, and arrived 
shortly before Michael and the girl. 
Never had the Black Room looked so 
beautiful. The candle flames were 
reflected mistily in the oak panels— 
my brother would have no artificial 
light but candle-light. The table 
linen was ever so white. Old Silver 
moved about silently and appropri- 
ately. 

My appreciation was cut short by 
the arrival of Michael with the lady 
upon his arm; here was more black 
and white; her hair and her dress. 
But to my surprise and delight, when 
my brother threw off his coat, I 
beheld him clothed in an evening 
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dress of green! A deep, dull, soft 
green, a most wonderful, beautiful 
green; I do not know where he dis- 
coveredit ; probably he had it woven 
anddyedforhim. The beauty of that 
green held my eyes all the evening ; 
but somehow the scheme seemed 
to me incomplete. 

I have forgotten to mention 
the obvious displeasure, almost 
the dismay, of the young lady 
on discovering the identity of 
her chaperon. It was pitiful ; 
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she charged my brother with unkind- 
ness, and desired him to take her 
away at once, but in the end he 
prevailed upon her to take the joke 
as it was intended, and to stay; 
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but that was hardly a pleasant be- 
ginning to the evening. 

Perhaps it was this little contre- 
temps that put my brother on his 
anyway, I have never seen 
he monopolised 
becoming 


mettle ; 
him in better form ; 


the conversation, each 


HE BROUGHT HFR TO SEE 
MY WORK, 


minute a little more hilarious, till at 
last I was in fits of laughter ; but the 
stupid girl seemed entirely lacking in 
humour, for she seldom rewarded his 
witticisms with more than a smile, 
and even that was rare. 

At last the dessert was served, and 
after that I heard the footsteps of old 
Silver as he shambled down the 
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stairs and away, leaving the three of 
us alone. 

The girl became obviously un- 
easy. 

** Michael,” she said, touching my 
brother’s arm, “ don’t you think you 
ought to be taking me home ? ” 

“Not yet, my dear; not yet. It 
is quite early yet.” And he con- 
tinued telling me the story that she 
had interrupted—an uproarious story, 
which rendered me impotent with 
laughter at the time ; but I have for- 
gotten it now, for my real attention 
was entirely occupied with the lovely 
green of my brother’s clothes, while 
my imagination was exercised over 
the incompleteness of the scheme. 

When our laughter had subsided, 
I said to him : 

“Michael, that green of yours 
calls for a red; we require a red.” 

“That is easily accomplished, 
brother Nicholas,” replied the ever- 
ready youth, and with that he picked 
up a half-empty flagon of red wine, 
cracked it like an egg with a table- 
spoon, and let the broken bottle drop 
among the fruit piled upon a tall 
dish, whence the wine poured in a 
dozen crimson cascades upon the 
snow-white linen. 

‘“* Bravo, bravo!” I cried, clapping 
my hands. The girl, unused to our 
kind of play, was upon her feet, 
terror-stricken. 

“Michael, Michael, what are you 
doing? Come away! Take me 
away; I am frightened!” 

I suppose the silly creature thought 
he was drunk; but my brother paid 
little heed to her. 

** How is that, brother Nicholas ? ” 
he shouted. 

“It is very good,” I answered ; 
“but it is not quite right.” And 
just then the great inspiration came 
to me. As it did so, that hysterical 
fool of a girl laid hold of my brother’s 
arm and screamed to him: “ My 
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God, Michael, come away, tor God’s 
sake!” 

“Shut up, you silly little fool,” I 
shrieked at her; “ you will ruin the 
whole thing.” I seized the heavy 
bread-knife, and as my brother was 
getting to his feet, I leaned far over 
the table and plunged it deep into 
his breast; I felt the blade twist 
slightly, as it forced a way between 
There, at last, was the 
necessary red. 

He clutched the table-cloth and 
gasped : “‘ Nicholas, Nicholas.” And 
then fell, dragging with him the 
table-cloth and the stupid girl. It 
could not have been more dramatic. 

I went to the door and locked it, 
lest the crash should have attracted 
any curious neighbour. When I 
returned I was pleased to find that 
the girl had begun at last to catch the 
spirit of the thing. She was kneeling 
beside him gazing into his face with 
a very good dazed expression, her 
hands pressed to her colourless 
cheeks. I commended her. “ Ah,” 
I said, “just so; that is very fine 
indeed.” Then I rearranged the 
candles and made ready my brother’s 
easel and materials with great care, 
and began to study the composition 
of my picture. The glorious red 
stain had by this time seeped through 
the green coat and was spreading 
along the white linen ; it had touched 
the girl’s white dress. I spoke to 
her: “I think we can improve this a 
little,’ I said. ‘‘ Loosen that right 
shoulder-strap of your bodice.”” She 
looked up at me slowly and heavily ; 
her acting was superb; I regretted 
having called her a little fool; and 
tugged at the pretty embroidered 
strap till it unravelled and broke ; 
the torn angle slipped down, baring 
more of her shouider and arm. 

** Now let your hair down.” She 
obeyed slowly but deftly, and the 
ebony hair loosened dropped to her 
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shoulder, broke over the beautiful 
white skin like a silken wave, and 
fell in heavy coils to the floor about 
her. It was very fine. She reverted 
to her former pose. We did not 
talk ; I worked hard by the light of 
the candles. I worked on and on 
rapidly, without fatigue. The hours 
passed like minutes, till I perceived 
the cold, grey light of dawn through 
the curtains. And still I worked and 
worked till a thin sunbeam crept 
through a chink, and the candles 
began to gutter. I leapt to my feet 
and pulled aside the curtains; the 
room was flooded with sunlight—it 
was like music in my ears. I rushed 
back anxiously to examine the 
picture by the light of day, to see if 
my instinct had failed me in the 
candle-light. No, the colours were 
perfect, the little candle flames were 
reflected mistily in the black panels. 
The two pallid faces ; it was wonder- 
ful, wonderful. I was intoxicated 
with the beauty of the picture; it 
was the greatest picture in the world— 
at least it was going to be, when I 
finished it. I set to work again with 
renewed strength, conscious that I, 
and I alone, could paint this picture. 

The girl had not moved; she was 
leaning slightly against her chair ; 
she was a splendid model, and a 
splendid actress, too. I heard foot- 
steps upon the stairs; that was old 
Silver céming to begin his duties. 
He tried the door. “ Iam afraid you 
cannot come in yet.” I heard him 
start at the sound of my voice. 
There was silence for a few moments. 
I was working furiously; I must 
finish the picture, for soon they would 
come in, and I knew they would 
hang me for killing my brother. 

The old man tried the door again, 
and spoke: “Is my master in 
there ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, but he is asleep, and is not 
to be disturbed,” I replied, laughing, 
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and pressed on with my work. He 
spoke again, but I could not bother 
to attend to his foolish old words. 
Presently he shambled off downstairs 
once more. 

It occurred to me that the girl 
must be tired. I told her she might 
get up and walk about, but she made 
no reply. I went over to her and 
found that she was dead. I cons 
tinued to work; I was working 
against time. I heard the footsteps 
again: this time, the footsteps of 
twoorthreemen. I paid no attention 
to their knocking: there were but a 
few minutes left. They broke down 
the grand oak door and came in, 
old Silver and two policemen in a 
revolting blue uniform that set the 
whole scheme awry. They took my 
canvas away, of course, and seized me 
and handcuffed me, all quite un- 
necessarily and with unnecessary 
roughness. They took me away to an 


ugly grey cell with little light in it. 
What a lot of trouble they took 
about the life of my little brother, in 
whom they took no sort of interest 


when he was alive! A dull, stupid 
lot, who have no art in their souls. 
He might have been ¢heir brother, 
and the loss and sacrifice theirs! 
But they were not so idiotic as they 
might have been. I supposed that 
they would hang me; many of them 
would have done so—would have 
torn me to pieces like ravening 
wolves but for the doctor who 
examined me to see if I were insane. 
He was a very shrewd, clear man. 

** You fall heir, of course, to your 
brother’s fortune,” he said. 

“Ah,” I replied, “so that is the 
way the wind blows. Then, of course, 
the fools will hang me. I didn’t 
want his money; he gave me all I 
wanted.” He looked at me a long 
time. 

“Why did you kill them ? ” 

“1 didn’t kill the girl.” 
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“ Well, passing that, why did you 
kill your brother ?” 

“T do not suppose I could ever 
make you understand that. Do you 
think I am insane ?” 

He considered for some moments, 
leaning back in his chair, then he 
said : 

“Do you think me very dull not 
to comprehend ? For you evidently 
think that I do not.” 

“T am not so sure that you do 


not. What do you think of the 


picture ?” 

“T think it is the finest .pictute of 
its kind that I have ever seen.” 

Next day he told me of their 


decision, which, considering their 
brain-level, was almost generous. 

“You are to be kept in confine- 
ment for two reasons,” he said; 
“firstly, because they are timid, 
and think you might take to killing 
people.” Whereupon we _ both 
laughed ; that was so very typical. 
“Secondly, for the sake of example, 
for fear that other people should be 
encouraged to kill their brothers, 
particularly ’—and here the doctor 
closed one eye—“‘ when the brother 
has money.” I could not but see the 
force of this argument. I amquite 
reconciled ; they have provided me 
with a very fair studio, and they do 
not stint me in any way. 


“FRIENDSHIP” 


By H. MCNAUGHTON JONES. 


My friend, say what thou hast not done for me 

In times when both our hearts have leapt for glee, 
And each the other’s soul could plainly see 

In friendship’s mirror, unrestrained and free. 


My friend, say what thou hast not been to me! 
In hours when all within seemed one debris 

Of broken hopes cast from a leaden sea, 

With darkened sky—a hand has lifted me, 


And help appeared to come alone from thee ; 
The cloud seemed at thy voice and touch to flee! 
And if at times we chanced to disagree, 

The making up was al! the world to me. 


My friend, can I repay in some degree 

The debt that all my life I'll owe to thee? 
E’en if! gave that life to set me free, 

There still would be a balance due to thee! 
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‘HE leading enemy spoke out 
again. But this time her 


projectile burst short and 

wide of the British cruiser. 
Captain Torrens stared at his pur- 
suers, stringing out over the deep 
blue reaches of Indian Ocean astern 
of the Melbourne.. Then, frowning 
to himself, he rested the binoculars 
on the bridge-rail, and let his eyes 
rove fore and aft along his great 
warship’s upper and superstructure 
decks. When they settled on the 
starboard end of her after bridge, 
which the Kai/uku’s previous shell 
had wrecked on bursting low over 
the after deck, tearing open the 
quarters of the men berthed aft as 
now obtaining in all large vessels of 


war, a muttered curse escaped his lips 
She had hada very narrow escape. 

There was satisfaction in his tones 
when he addressed his navigating 
officer who was standing near him 
to port. 

“Our after barbette’s reply, Mr. 
Giddens, must have burst between 
the Jap’s fore barbette’s gunports. 
Its drive of splinters’ll have put the 
two gun crews out of action.” 

** She’ll soon throw them off, sir,” 
asserted Lieutenant Giddens con- 
fidently. ‘‘ Three of them, though, 
still holding in chase. The enemy’s 
squadrons in Australian waters, east 
and west’ard, must have joined up 
after trace of them was lost ’way 
south’ard.”’ 


Copyright by Patrick Vaux in the United States of America. 
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* Yes—joined up at last. All the 
more necessity for us to open up 
wireless communications with our 
westward fleet’s cruisers—the com- 
mander to report on damages aft, 
immediately. He’s devilish slow 
about it.” 

Throwing another glance at the 
Japanese, the Melbourne’s captain 
stepped up his broad bridge to 
scrutinise the speed tell-tales. The 
navigating lieutenant passed the order 
to the signal staff below, and on 
re-crossing the bridge ‘to port, ex- 
changed a few words with Lieutenant 
Rocke, officer of the watch. 

“ Beastly, this, eh, having to take 
to our heels—* Number One’ in hot 
water as ever. Damned shame!” 


b ] 


‘“‘ Ay, a damned shame !—all this,’ 
came the undertone growl as the 
O. O. W., clapping the binoculars to 
his eyes, stared searchingly astern. 


‘“*One would think the ‘ Owner’ had 
a spite against ‘ John,’ because he ‘is 
his cousin. . . The Japs area 
bit too heavy for us, but we might 
have had a game of long bowls before 
pelting away.” 

“They'd have smashed us. Mel- 
bourne’s small chop to them! Soon 
be seeing Admiral Jardine wiping 
them all out, though,” rejoined Gid- 
dens. “ Here’s the commander com- 
ing. Lower deck aft a sickening 
sight, so Sawbones says. Number 
Ten Mess simply ripped into chunks 
—not a man left alive.” 

With her short foaming wake dis- 
appearing into shreds of foam, as she 
stood down into the south-east; 
1,768 miles north-north-west of Fre- 
mantle, West Australia, the British 
cruiser was swaying onwards at 
the top speed of her steam _ tur- 
bines. Built just previous to the 
installation of suction-gas and inter- 
nal-combustion engines—the two 
motive powers now in general use 
in the navies of the Great Powers— 
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this armoured cruiser was still able 
to hold her own in speed against the 
enemy. 

But the officers on her fore bridge 
had turned their eyes from the 
pursuers, to look at. Captain Torrens 
and the commander standing opposite 
the huge tell-tale on the starboard 
funnel-casing. Tall and swarthy, his 
keen face graver than ever, Com- 
mander Elliot seemed to predominate 
over his superior officer. Yet there 
was that about Torrens’ broad neck 
and back, his braced figure and blunt 
face, which spoke of imperious 
authority as quick in its decision as 
in its action. 

“Thanks,” they heard-him say 
in his hard, incisive voice, on the 
commander finishing his report. “‘ Call 
away a working party to clear up 
the wreckage. Armourers’ crew to 
make good the damage to fittings 
as much as practicable. ... Eh, 
what you say? You have called 
away ‘first-aids’ to assist the sick- 
bay. Nonsense! The sick-bay to 
handle the casualties, alone. It’s 
their work. Are the men of this 
cruiser, Mr. Elliot, not standing by 
at general quarters ? When she does 
enter into an engagement, the 
wounded must just lie where they 
fall—till she comes out of it. Stretcher 
bearers and ‘ first-aids’ are required 
to fight the ship.” 

“IT called away ‘first-aids’ in 
accordance with the regulation, sir, 
on that point,” the commander re- 
plied in a repressed voice. “ The 
wounded are in great suffering.” 

“Not the wounded but the Ship 
to be considered,” rasped the com- 
manding officer in trouncing and 
savage tones as he moved away up 
the gently swaying bridge. ‘ This 
is no peace manceuvres, Mr. Elliot ; 
and don’t you forget it.” 

With a sudden flush firing the tan 
of his sunburnt face the commander 
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saluted, and made for the bridge 
ladder, his eyes set straight before 
him and lips compressed. 

“By thunder!” Lieutenant Gid- 
dens commented in an indignant 
undertone to the officer of the 
watch, as promptly he made to 
turn to the station-pointer to fix 
afresh the enemy’s position. “The 
‘Old School.’ ... . A few more like 
him, and there would be something 
uncommonly like trouble in a quiet 
way. Japs shifting their helm. What 
the deuce is their game in making a 
wider eastering on us ?” 

“Called away ‘first-aids’ to 
wounded, did he!” Captain Torrens 
grunted to himself, swinging round 
from looking at his obstinate pur- 
suers; ‘“‘and the Ship standing by 
for general action! Seems to me, 
they ought to wrap ’em all up in 
cotton-wool and fight with pea- 
shooters and pop-guns.” 


But on his eye momentarily alight- 
ing on the commander, who was 
gaining the deck, a gleam of more 
than impersonal feeling fired their grey 


depths. With a slight contortion of 
his brows as if repelling memories— 
froward thoughts—he scrutinised the 
enemy. 

Just then the three Japanese battle- 


ships stood due eastward, and slacken- ° 


ing speed, came into formation of 
line abreast. 

Captain Torrens struck the bridge 
rail with his hand in his access of 
‘surprise, and unconsciously let slip 
a sigh of relief. Planting his stalwart 
body against the rail before taking 
another reassuring look, he first 
looked gladly about then below him. 

That great sweeping forecastle with 
its massive barbette and twin guns high 
and grim above the bow-ridge of spray 
and water spurting from the sheering 
stem—this bridge stripped of its 
woodwork and lying gaunt beneath 
his feet—the towering main mast and 
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huge yellow funnels gushing forth 
their trails of light tawny smoke— 
not this time were they to be twisted 
and pulverised! Not this time then 
were the enemy’s leviathans to crush 
the Melbourne into a sinking wreck ! 

Yet, thirty minutes after they had 
become hull-down, he would stand 
about, so he told himself, and again 
make use of her fleet heels in a bold 
endeavour to find Admiral Jardine 
and fleet, thus opening up com- 
munications between the Common- 
wealth’s squadron and the Home 
Country’s first battle-fleet. 

But now, at 12.39 p.m. on May 14, 
192—, was Destiny giving an un- 
toward twist to the Melbourne’s for- 
tunes. Forthwith the Old and New 
Worlds were to know that the blood 
of England courses in Australia’s veins. 

Even as the Australian cruiser 
strained her eyes half in joy, half in 
chagrin, at the baffled pursuit, a 
muffled roar rang out below decks ; 
a great head of steam seethed up 
through the armoured hatchways 
amidships, obscuring the spar deck 
there and blotting out the after bridge. 
Slackening in her headlong flight, the 
Meibourne abruptly swerved from 
her course, instantly to be held up to 
it by the startled wheel and quarter- 
master. 

Captain Torrens had swung round, 
he jumped towards the engine- 
room telephone. Instinctively the 
midshipman posted there stepped 
aside, handing him the bell-shaped 
receiver. 

“*Starboard’s main  steampipe 
burst.’ . . . Close stokehold stop- 
valves. Open out all fans. Sub- 
ordinate ratings, only, to volunteer 
rescue casualties,—’ But the com- 
manding officer’s sight had fled astern. 
Cool and controlled though his voice 
and face remained, an expression 
evasive, undecipherable, came and 
went in his eyes. 
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Was it of consternation ? 

With a shrug of his shoulders he 
wheeled to his officers. 

“ She’ll slug along at eleven knots, 
gentlemen,” said he laconically. “ As 
well . . . thrown off the Japs. 
Commander Elliot .. . ” 

But Lieutenant Giddens, in sud- 
denly jamming his binoculars to his 
eyes, caused the little group to do 
the same; and the order was inter- 
rupted—never to be given. 

“Enemy falling into line ahead, 
and bearing down again, sir,” he 
reported in a strained voice just as 
the lookouts’ hails echoed simul- 
taneously to the bridge. 

“I see, I see,” Captain Torrens 
jerked, out, working his glasses ‘on 
the distant war-mastodons. “A fight 
after all, gentlemen. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves on that certainty 
—one after our heart, too. What 
eyes these Japs have ! ” 

So it came that as the rescue party, 
roughly swathed in sacks against the 
steam still lingering in the starboard 
compartment of the engine-room, 
removed the last of the blinded and 
scalded victims moaning alongside the 
great turbines so suddenly stilled, 
the cruiser’s bugle soared short and 
sharp, In the casemates, and deep 
below in the magazines and ammuni- 
tion passages, suffocatingly hot, her 
men leapt again to carrier-cage and 
hoist ; and officers of divisions hurried 
to their posts. 

It was her last bugle call. 
**General Quarters!” ‘* General 
Quarters!” Do its notes not ring 
down the years in memory of the 
Melbourne’s men. 

To the officers lingering on her 
lower bridge—grouped behind their 
captain as if unconsciously winning 
self-confidence from that stolidity 
still overlying his heavy bluff face— 
the hostile warships appeared to 
approach with diabolical rapidity. 


With narrowed eyes, and down-drawn 
mouth, the lines of it strongly demar- 
cating his stiff upper lip and trenchant 
chin, Captain Torrens considered 
them. 

He turned on his heel, and looked 
searchingly at the officers, his glance 
resting longer on Elliot than the 
others. 

Grave though the commander, as 
usual, was, his face had a cast of 
animation, of eagerness, that lent 
to his sharp-cut features an air of joy. 
It came to Captain Torrens that, at 
any rate, his cousin was no coward. 

Yet he almost grudged allowing 
him even this small praise: so deep 
rankled the old wound yet. 

“Well, gentlemen, the Japanese 
are coming down hand-over-hand,” 
said he slowly, as if measuring his 
words. ‘ We'll have a chance of 
doing some damage -to them. But— 
if they concentrate their bowfire on us 
—we’ll be punched into Davy Jones’ 
locker inside five minutes.” 

“‘ They’ve opened fire already, sir,”’ 
remarked the commander, as two 
puffs of faint smoke broke from the 
forecastle of the Kat/uku, leading unit 
of the enemy’s line. 

The next second the shock and jar 
of bursting shell smote the ear. One 
shell, narrowly missing the cruiser’s 
starboard quarter, burst in the water, 
throwing up a dense cloud of spray ; 
but the other, over her, shattering her 
after bridge and the top of her port 
funnel. Captain Torrens grunted out 
an order; and immediately his after 
barbette commenced crashing out in 
reply—solemnly, with appalling de- 
liberation. 

Smothering an exclamation, the 
commanding officer jumped to the 
edge of the lower-bridge, and scruti- 
nised the gun crew Close under his eye, 
sheltered by the forward upper 
starboard casemate. The faces ot the 
trained men were tense, almost 
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wooden in expression, their bodies 
poised as if to meet muscular onset ; 
discipline held them in its iron grip. 
But on the strained features of the 
reservists in that gun crew fears and 
dreads were written plain. 

Better for them would it have been 
if a certain Ministry df the Australian 
Commonwealth had resisted their 
Labour Unions’ demand for curtailed 
training of reserves and active forces 
—hence curtailed expenditure on the 
Australian naval marine. 

“By heaven, they’ll have to hammer 
through it,” Captain Torrens grunted 
to himself. “* They'll have to.” 

When a missile again burst low, 
twisting and destroying part of the 
spar deck, and disabling with slivers 
many men at the upper-deck quick- 
firers, the stubborn expression 
deepened on his face, a brick - red 
flush suffused it from brow to throat. 
Some seconds later, another exploded 


above her amidships, rending a chasm 
in the starboard funnel, out of which 
drove down a great tongue of smoky 


flame. But as yet the Melbourne’s 
after barbette had done no fresh 
damage. 

Inside the elliptical, 84-inch steel 
gun-house, the lieutenant in charge, 
hitherto clean-tongued and modest, 
was cursing his two sweaty-faced, 
half-naked gun crews loud and wrath- 
fully. To instructions from the 
sighting top up on the main mast, his 
guns thundered out anew, this. time 
pitching their 9°2-inch projectiles in 
succession between the gun ports of 
the Kaifuku’s fore barbette; and 
again the great guns in it were 
temporarily silenced. 

“Better! Much better!” jerked 
out Captain Torrens, making out the 
hits with difficulty through his bino- 
culars owing to the dancing heat 
refractions. “Mr. Bruce is putting 
in good work again. When they 
open out with all guns _ bearing 
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we'll catch it, gentlemen. Almost 
time, we are gaining the conning 
tower.” 

Projectiles rained upon the -Mel- 
bourne, bespattering casemates and 
barbettes with steel chips, and rend- 
ing gaps in her thin side armour and 
the girderwork of the boat deck 
The great cruiser was shuddering like 
a human being. By now all her guns 
bearing had opened out desperately 
with deep, sullen mouthing. 

A tangle of wreckage from battered 
upper bridge fell down to the lower 
one, and burst.into flames. Splinters, 
broken metal, and shell slivers drove 
up in gouts through the rents and 
chasms in the bridge deck, together 
with the stifling acrid smoke of small 
fires which the fire squads were 
gallantly tackling. With an inarticu- 
late cry—a motion of his arm towards 
the conning tower—Captain Torrens 
bade his staff gain its shelter. 

As the commander passed to the 
hatchway, the sight of him amidst the 
chaos of death caused malign thought 
in Torrens that almost slew his 
better self. Straightway he checked 
it. Yet it waxed anew. 

Inside the confined 10-inch steel 
fighting position, the cruiser’s captain, 
rubbing shoulders with Elliot, stared 
through the narrow sighting slit at 
the Japanese away to port. 

They were swiftly coming down to 
cross his bows. Detailed enough, he 
could mark the Kaifuku’s smashed 
bridge and gunnery top forward. 
Torrens’ voice pealed out exultingly. 
Four minutes later the British warship 
was swerving to port across the 
enemy’s course, her broadside guns 
thundering forth their concentrated 
fire. 

Forward, a huge splash of white 
and purplish fire tlashed up brighter 
than the sunshine, an appalling crash 
shook the senses; a_ stream of 
Japanese shells exploded against the 
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barbette and port bows, making the 
10,000-ton cruiser rock. Her bows 
were crumpled and contorted as if 
torn about by a gigantic vice, and her 
port funnel wrecked at the base, the 
jagged tip of it falling athwart the 
bridges. 

“They're putting on. speed to 
cross our T,’” Commander Elliot 
roared into Torrens’ ear, above the 
deafening hammering of the guns. 

“ Yes, crossing our T. Six- 
teen points, port helm.” 

The captain’s eyes devoured the 
enemy. They showed little damage 
save in their van. The Kaifuku’s 
starboard bow had been burst in. 


Behind a great jagged fissure were 
exposed her wrecked ward-room and 
details of adjoining cabins, as in a 
microscopic lantern-slide. 

Again the cruiser’s forecastle was 
enveloped in shell fire, blinding the 


eyes of her conning tower. There 
came the stupendous crash of 12-inch 
projectiles hitting the base of the fore 
barbette. The hurricane of steel 
fragments beat in under the mush- 
room top of the conning tower; and 
the quartermaster at the wheel, 
together with the midshipman at the 
telegraphs, were flayed open and 
struck down. In tremendous ham- 
mer strokes the great missiles clashed 
against the thick steel walls, their 
blows causing excruciating Vibrations. 
In the murky conning tower, starred 
and dinted, but yet intact, Captain 
Torrens dashed the sweat from his 
eyebrows, and peered with desperate 
eyes at the Kaifuku and consorts. 
Lieutenant Giddens’ voice pealed, 
“*Casemates’ firing falling off. ... 
Enemy .. . torpedo us, sir...” 
“No, not torpedoed. Wont sur- 
render,’ answered his. commanding 
officer, “‘ Not while I live...” 
Through the haze rising from the 
firing the Japanese were seen to be 
steaming in a half-arc off his star- 
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board bows, and forging ahead. They 
were keeping perfect station at close 
intervals; save for the riddled and 
broken upperworks, the van’s bows, 
and the Jbuki’s smoking bridge 
and charthouse, the battleships’ 
showed no material injuries. A fleck 
of fire from bursting 92-inch shells 
flashed out against the drab of the 
Kaifuku’s fore barbette, and it ceased 
firing. But this success did not come 
home to Torrens. 

Through the sight slit he had shot 
a glance amidships. 

His breath came gustily, as if the 
hot air, stinking with explosive 
and its half-consumed gases, was 
choking him. Blotched and bleeding 
his face was, but on it lay the cast 
of indomitable resolution. Beaten 
down on his knees, he was dying 
fighting—this breed of England’s. 

These upperworks, hashed and 
shattered . . . the wrecked  fun- 
nels . .. the gaping upper deck 
with its smouldering debris. . 
the adjacent starboard casemate liter- 
ally punched apart, its interior a 
bloody shambles of piled dead... . 
Only his fore barbette and port amid- 
ships casemate making reply—spas- 
modically—as if their strength were 
dying fast. ... 

A stifled exclamation of anguish 
escaped Torrens’ cracked lips. He 
chewed his under lip, oblivious to the 
pain. 

From somewhere a gush of steel 
chips and slivers screamed into the 
fighting position, killing Lieutenant 
Giddens at the wheel, and damaging 
the instruments. 

““Tll fight her in shelter of the 
for’a’d casemates,” the captain pealed 
into his commander’s ear. “ Just a 
death-trap, this.” 

Commander Elliot made to pull up 
the hatch in the floor of the conning 
tower, giving into the armoured tube 
shaft leading into the lower fighting 
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position and deck. But Torrens’ 
voice swelled evil, charged with years 
of suppressed hatred : 

“Not that way. . 
you, of the open, Elliot. 

With a sudden straightening of his 
back, his cousin saluted, and leaped 
towards the aperture giving on the 
lower bridge. As he passed out, 
against the edge of the shield cover- 
ing it there struck a segment of jagged 
metal that, rebounding at an acute 
angle, pierced Elliot’s side. With a 
guttural moan he fell headlong. 

Captain Torrens’ eye fell aside on 
him. The tense, drawn expression 
on his face relaxed. Grim hatred, and 
never a thought of his own fate, 
flashed across it. Yes, not again was 
Elliot to see those rolling hills and 
downs of Gippsland that he had so 
cunningly filched from him. 

“Let him lie, let him lie,” he 
stormed to two of the signal staff, 
who, bending low, had scurried out 
of the group in shelter by the port 
upper casemate, and up on to the 
lower bridge beside the commander. 
“To your posts ... pass orders 
to the lower fighting position. Tor- 
pedo——” 

Just then a terrific concussion 
smote the air. Commanding officer 
and men losing their balance at the 
sudden impact tumbled to the deck. 

When Torrens came to his senses, 
he found himself lying by the upper 
port casemate, a warrant officer, his 
neck and chin swathed in blood- 
stained lint, bending over him. A 
foot or two away, through the great 
irregular hole in the casemate, showed 
the wrecked quickfirer—athwart and 
under it, the dead bodies of its crew 
lumped together, a hideous rusty 
puddle oozing out-around them. 

In front was a scattered group of 
men and subordinate officers, some 
heavily bandaged, and most of them 
clad in just their trousers, their naked 
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arms and backsseamed and red with 
viscid splinter wounds. All of them 
were staring ahead, past the bare- 
headed officers standing in the gang- 
way between the wrecked casemate 
and forward superstructure. The 
cruiser was surging along, the 
air now strangely calm, the firing 
having stopped. In a horrible under- 
tone there rang the sufferings of the 
wounded and dying—broken gasps 
and moans, imprecations, prayers 
for help—for death, too. 

“The enemy? The enemy ?” 
gasped the captain, gaining his feet 
‘** Who ordered ‘ Cease firing’ ? ” 

“ Knocked out . . . Only Number 
Four starboard left in action,” 
replied a lowering-faced Victorian 
out of the group. “An’ it ain’t 
bearin’. Japs goin’ to blow us to 
hell.” 

“‘Bin asked to surrender. . . us!” 
boomed a sullen, savage voice. “ By 
heaven, no! ... Not to them——”’ 

‘No surrender,” echoed the group 
vehemently, stubbornly. 

Captain Torrens staggered forward 
beside Lieutenant Rocke, the Mel- 
bourne’s surviving junior executive 
who had assumed command. Black 
and burning-@yed he was, his uniform 
singed and tattered. — 

*“Enemy’s squadron, eight battle- 
ships, coming up, sir,’ he reported. 
‘* Kaifuku with consorts ceased firing 
and standing away on them. I have 
refused to surrender to her.” 

“No surrender!”’ came Torrens’ 
hoarse reply. “We sink with the 
ship.” 

Yet as the hapless commanding 
officer looked at Vice-Admiral Yone- 
hara’s squadron coming down on his 
port bow—eight huge warships bent 
inexorably on his annihilation—some- 
thing of the old stolidity came back 
to his face. Was it his ancestors 
singing their death threnody within 
him? Was it the glory of his 
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death that stayed his heart ? With 
a firm face he turned to meet his 
end on his battered and smouldering 
bridge, but lingered to glance at the 
Japanese line. 

In column ahead the battleships 
were sweeping down. Never again 
were these desperate eyes on board 
the stricken cruiser to see Melbourne’s 
splendid bay ?—or see the queenly 
namesake capital, its miles of piers, 
shipping, and stately buildings rising 
from the water’s edge to become 
rimmed around inland by the Anakies, 
You Yangs, Macedon, the Plenty 
and Dandenong Ranges. 

Alongside the foot of the lower 
bridge ladder lay Commander Elliot, 
a haggard and ashen-faced ‘“ first- 
aid”’ needlessly adjusting some 
sticky bandages about him. 

“Wants to speak to you, sir,” he 
said in a husky voice, and looking 
about as the horrid red decks were 
being blown sky-high about him the 
next instant. 

“Harry ... Harry . 

The voice of the dying officer irre- 
sistibly detained his cousin, and he 
bent down to him. 

“How you hate me.. . those 
estates. . Uncle Jim, only when 


you refused. . . him, left willed... 
them tome. Ileftyouthem... and 
damn you . . you hate me... .” 

As the Last Judge’ s, his jerky 
voice took Torrens’ ear. Aghast he 
stared at him. 

** Look out, sir, look out,”’ shouted 
some one, “ bridge wreckage’; and 
other voices gave the alarm. 

But with a thunderous crash the 
collapsing tangle of upper-bridge 
girderwork and plating toppled down 
from overhead, crushing the little 
group below into shapeless masses. 

Not Torrens was it to know the 
Great Surprise—witness the hostile 
battle-line sway past close abeam, 
each unit dipping the Sun Flag in 
salute. Not his to hear Yonehara’s 
deep curt hail peal across the sun- 
silvered waters. He voiced that 
chivalrous admiration of heroism 
Japan herself can best bestow. 

“TI salute you, free Australians. 
... A brave, hopeless fight. Eng- 
land will be proud of you, this 
day.... The Asoto to stand by 
you meantime. .. .” 

On the west horizon, a faint blur 
was just appearing. It was _ the 
furthest-flung scout of Admiral 
Jardine’s battle-fleet. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HE partners were busy “ moving 

T in.” That is to say, they 
were comfortably leaning over 

the fence in front of the 
cottage smoking, and waiting until 
the furniture and domestic articles 
Mrs. Gritty should 


promised by 


inaterialize. 

“A very good start, Boler, old 
inan,” said Mr. Mitch, staring ab- 
sently at a cat that walked slyly 
along the hedgerow on the other side 
of the lane. 

*Done very well up to now.” 
Boler spat lazily at a fly on the path. 

They both yawned. 

Presently, down the lane, they 
observed a curious structure ap- 
proaching them. It looked like noth- 
ing in the world. 

‘““'W’y, what’s this?” Mr. Mitch 
roused himself sufficiently to shade 
his eyes with a hand singularly 
capable of the office, and gaze at the 
oncoming object. 

“It’s a wheelbarrer with our fur- 
nicher onit ! And Bill Hull a-wheelin’ 
it. I used to know Bill very well— 
wonder if ’e’ll know me. If ’e don’t 
nobody will.” 

Bill Hull staggered up and dropped 
the handles of the wheelbarrow with 
unnecessary carelessness. 


“Hot job,” he said, genially. 


“Wouldn’t ’ave took it on fer a 
tanner if I'd knowed it—must ’ave 
bin up the pole!” He passed a 
brown arm, strong and muscular as 
the hind leg of a cart-horse, wearily 
over his brow. “Sixpence ain’t 
enough for wheelin’ this lot ’alf a 
mile, is it ?” 

“No, it ain't,” said Mitch, 
promptly. Bill Hull’s face bright- 
ened. But Mitch continued : “ You 
don’t ’appen to ’ave a fill o’ baccy, I 
s’pose. Mine’s comin’ on in the van 
with our furnicher.” 

Bill Hull looked depressed. But 
he pulled out a moleskin bag and 
gave it to Mitch. 

**°Elp yerself,” he said, resignedly. 
“* And then lend us a hand wi’ these. 
She’ll be round in a minit. And a 
Mrs. ’Opley is comin’ with ’er. You 
two’ll wish you ’adn’t got familiar 
with ’em if yer don’t look out. Wos 
you the man wot seen pore Arthur 
’Opley drownded ? ” 

“I was,” answered Mitch. ‘“‘ The 
pore feller wos standin’ be the rail 
and the boat give a sort of liddle 
"eave, and ’e wos gone.” 

“Did ’e holler much ?” enquired 
the odd-job man, sitting on the 
handle of the piled wheelbarrow. 

“I ’spect so!” said Mitch, with 
perfect serenity. “I niver ’eard ’im 
—I couldn’t tell you what ’e said if 
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you offered me a quid.” He grew 
bold. “’E was a very nice feller— 
we was sort 0’ mates, me an’ ’im— 
they said we was somethink like one 
another.” 

But Bill Hull laughed incredulously. 

“You be as much like Arthur 
*Opley as I be like th’ Prince o’ 
Wales. W’y, ’e was a fattish, neat- 
dressed feller wi’out-a ’air onto ’is 
face. You ain’t much like ’e wos, 
mate. Yer voice might sort o’ re- 
semble ’is an’ yer eyes ain’t onlike ’is 
wos—but that’s all. No, mate; you 
don’t take after Arthur much—least- 
ways, not partickler much, yer don’t. 
I kin mind a thing ’e said about 
gittin’ drownded once—’e wos 
goin’””——-_ Bill Hull glanced down 
the lane and was suddenly galvanized 
into a kind of activity. “ ’Owever, 


let’s git these things into th’ ’ouse 
fust.”’ 
He threw himself at a big, ragged 


armchair, with a feigned appearance 
of vigour. “Lend usa hand, mates!” 

They went out to him and then 
they saw that Mrs. Gritty and her 
friend Sarah Hopley was bearing 
down upon them. With them, a 
little to the rear, was the pretty girl 
whom the partners had seen waiting 
for Perry Riley some hours before. 

“‘ Bloomin’ ’ousewarmin’ !”’ groaned 
Mr. Mitch, peering through the basket- 
work of another semi-foundered 
chair. He bolted into the cottage 
with it. 

“Stand by, Boler!” he breathed. 
“Stand by to ’elp me when she ’ears 
me voice—and if she arsks anythink 
about ’ow pore ’Opley was drowned, 
lend a ’and when you sees me needin’ 
it. Yow ain’t nervous!” 

‘More ain’t you—I don’t think,” 
commented Boler sarcastically—for 
Mitch was trembling from the crown 
of his hat to his heels. 

They went out together—Mitch 
behind and nervously aware that 
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upon him. 

Their landlady advanced and shook 
hands warmly with the hesitant 
Mitch, who stood holding a kettle 
which he had _  absent-mindedly 
brought from the house—whither the 
sweated Hull had just borne it. 

“’Ow’re you getting on?” asked 
Mrs. Gritty. “ We was walkin’ out 
for a bit of a blow and we thought 
as ’ow we would look in ’ere at you 
two to see if we was wanted in the 
way of ’elp. This is Mrs. ’Opley, a 
friend of mine, and this is ’er niece, 
Kate.” 

Mrs. Hopley nodded briefly at the 
partners, conveying a curious im- 
pression that she would have pre- 
ferred biting them, and looked them 
over with what Mr. Mitch considered 
an ominous and sinister regard. The 
gitl smiled. She looked so fresh and 
trim and well-dressed that the pair 
of them felt somehow that they were 
getting on to a social plane other 
than that to which they had been 
accustomed. But the good-natured 
Mrs. Gritty was at hand to dispel all 
illusions. 

“Ain’t you the one ’oo said last 
night in the Westley Inn as ’er 
*usband ’’—Mrs. Gritty indicated her 
friend with her elbow—“ was 
drownded ? ” 

“Yes,” said Mitch, huskily. “ Fell 
overboard in a bit of a storm an’ was 
gone afore any ’elp could be give. ’E 
was a mate o’ mine.” 

Mrs. Hopley displayed no emotion, 
and practically no interest. 

“ That’s what your uncle come to,”’ 
she said, acidly, to Kate. “Left a 
good ’ome for that ! Take warnin’ by 
it.” Suddenly she addressed Boler. 

“ Did you know ’im ? ” 

Boler started. 

“No, I can’t say I did do—very 
nice man, though, by all accounts,” 
he answered. 
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** Misbeguided,”’ said the wife of 
Hopley. “A misbeguided man... . 
‘Owever, can’t be ’elped.”’ 

She asked no details—not even the 
name of his ship. It was obvious 
that she had no kindliness in her soul 
for him—and it was further evident 
that she considered the silverseekers 
a “cut or two” below her. The two 
thousand pound inheritance was in- 
flating her. But Mrs. Gritty was con- 
siderably the better off of the two, 
and, like many other middle-aged 
people, she wanted no better com- 
pany than the class of folk she had 
been reared among before she ac- 
quired a small income, and her sweet 
friend Sarah was of the same opinion 
as Mrs. Gritty—Mabel, of all names ! 

‘“* He was always good to me,” said 
Kate, quietly, flushing a little. ““ Was 
he happy—I mean, he wasn’t in 
trouble, or—or—hungry—or without 
any money, when it happened? I 
wouldn’t like to think he ever went 
hungry !” 

Mitchy’s eyes brightened a little, 
and his mouth quivered for a second. 
He was touched and pleased to know 
there was one woman, at least, who 
cherished the thought of his welfare, 
and he was eager to reassure her. 
But Mrs. Hopley was before him. 

“He never went ’ungry at °ome— 
if °e done so anyw’ere else it was no 
more than what ’e deserved ’—her 
voice rose to the shrill, tense note of 
the shrew—‘‘no more—it was less 
than ’e deserved—’e ought to ’ave 
gone ’ungry——”’ 

“The man’s dead!” said Boler 
Mitey, suddenly. ‘‘ You don’t want 
to talk like that about a pore dead 
man.’ Something in his voice 
quenched Mrs. Hopley, and the others 
looked gratefully at him. But then 
he remembered how things really 
were, and so, for once in his life, 
looked not a little foolish. Mitch 
lapsed into a fearsome, twittering 
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state of mingled dread of discovery, 
anger against Mrs. Hopley, tenderness 
for Kate, and apprehension as to the 
amiable Mrs. Gritty. Boler was as 
near self-consciousness as it was pos- 
sible for him to be, and the veil of 
awkwardness which had descended 
upon them all was only broken by 
the approach of Bill Hull as he 
descended afresh upon the barrow— 
muttering something about “a 
tanner ” and “a hot day,” and “ dry 
work.” 

Mrs. Gritty, glad to create a diver- 
sion, turned to him. 

“Oh, shut up!” said she, politely. 
“Anybody’d think a little bit of 
work would break your ’art to ’ear 
you quirkin’ an’ gruntin’ about it. 
What d’you want to offer to do it for 
if you didn’t want to do it cheerful ? ” 
He shut up, and the comfortable lady 
beamed once more upon Mitch. 

“Look ’ere,” she said, ‘“‘ when 
you're more settled down, you come 
an’ ’ave a bit 0’ supper one night at 
my ’ouse, an’ we’ll talk things over 
then.” 

The partners lost no time in ac- 
cepting, and their visitors moved on. 
They were out of sight before another 
caller came along—Mr. Hinxman, the 
Ringford policeman, this time—a 
long, lathy, melancholy man with a 
discouraged-looking red beard. 

He stood in the road and stared 
fixedly at Mitch. But that gentle- 
man was not abashed. 

** Mornin’,” he said, with a friendly 
nod. 

Mr. Hinxman returned the nod 
without cordiality. 

** Movin’ in ?” he asked. . 

“Only tempry—Mrs. Gritty, a 
friend of our’n lent us these ’ere 
sticks ontil our own arrove,” volun- 
teered Boler. 

But Mr. Hinxman seemed to be of 
a suspicious and unfriendly nature. 

**Aven’t I seen you afore?” he 
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asked. “At Salisbury—up on the 
race plain ?” 

“* Me ?”’ said Mitch, readily. “* Oh, 
yes, you ’ave. I drove me coach and 
four-in-’and up there. You seen me 
puttin’ a thousand pound on the 
winner. I look like a man ’oo’s got 
the money to go about to races, I do. 
No—you ain't iver seen me at no 
race-meetin’ nor at no Sal’sb’ry, 
neither. Niver bin there and dunno 
as I partikler 
wants to. Don’t 
’appen to know 
of a fob in this 
place as’ud suit 
me, I s’pose ?” 
This last purely 
from a desire to 
keep up appear- 
ances. 

The _ police- 
man—he was 
new to Mitch— 
pondered, what 
time the ag- 
grieved Bill 
Hull briefly 
bid them “so 
long,” and de- 
parted with his 
barrow. Bill 
once out of 
hearing, Hinx- 
man came_ to 
the point. 

“No,” he said, 
“T don’t know 
of a job of work. 
But I doknowof 
another job fer you, and that is not 
to go a-shovin’ of yerself at Mrs. 
Gritty while you’re ’ere. She ain’t 
for you—see ? And if ye do, well, I 
shall ’ave to see about you. Mebbe, 
you didn’t see me in court at Salis- 
bury, but I seen you when you come 
up afore the bench and was shot off 
out of the town the way you was. I 
dunno what you're a-doin’ ’ere—for 
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all I knows you might be a couple of 
burglars—but you keep outer my 
way and outer Mrs. G.’s, and don’t 
break no law; and keep sober, and 
I shan’t interfere with you, and 
what’s more, I shan’t make the noos 
public of ’ow you wos shot out of 
Salisbury. Good mornin’ to ye!” 

The astonished partners stared at 
his narrow back as he strolled off in 
the wake of Bill Hull, and Boler 
shook his head. 

“A... b4a6 
start!” he said. 
“A bloomin’ 
bad start—sort 
of got the law 
agin us_ fust 
go off. 





shrugged 
shoulders. 

** Well,” com- 
mented Mitch, 
*“*tain’t much 
good thinkin’ 
about it. Let’s 
go in and see 
if she ’ad the 
foresight to put 
a liddle bit o’ 
somethin’ cold 
and a bottle o’ 
beer in with the 
furnicher.” 

They went in 
and were pained 
to discover that 
she had not. So 
they sauntered 
down to the village, purchased pro- 
visions, and lunched, preparatory to 
beginning in deadJy earnest. 





CHAPTER X. 

A serene and drowsy peace was 
upon the stable yard of the Westley 
Inn when early in the afternoon Henry 
Mitch came slowly questing round the 
corner to embark upon his part in 
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the unearthing of the silver. He 
lounged across to the stable door and 
leaning against it, looked into the 
dark, pungent interior. A_ terrier, 
chained in an empty stall, opened one 
eye at him, and, presumably recog- 
nising a kindred spirit, lazily wagged 
all the tail he possessed. Two drows- 
ing horses flicked their tails to dis- 
courage the flies. Mitch yawned, and 
went across to the harness-room. 
Here he found company. Stretched 
full length upon a battered cornbin 
his head pillowed upon an old nose- 
bag stuffed with chaff, he saw an 
ostlerish man, smoking and reading 
the Jockey. 

*°Ullo, mate!” said Mitch. “’Ow 
goes it?”’ He entered and took a 


seat upon an upturned stable bucket. 

“ Dry—bloomin’ dry,” hinted the 
ostler, desisting for a moment from 
his efforts to get by heart the form 


of some fifteen racehorses which had 
at one period or another accounted for 
odd shillings of his. 

* Well, ’ave a drink. 
with one meself.”’ 

Mitch rose. “I'll toss you for a 
pot o’ beer,” he said. He spun a 
penny and the ostler cried “ Tails.” 

“ Tails it is !”’ said Mitch, and went 
off to the bar, purchased the refresh- 
ment, and carefully bore it back to 
the harness-room. 

** *Fre’s luck !’ said the ostler, and 
deleted half the “ pot” without tak- 
ing breath. 

“Same to you!” 
and emptied the vessel. 
seated himself. 

**°Ow’s things ? 
lately ? ” he asked. 

“ Not a measly winner. Wot d’you 
think of ’Edgehog th’ Second for the 
big race to-day ?”’ 

Mitch looked surprised and sorry. 

“*Im? You don’t mean to say 
you've backed “im!” said the ad- 
venturer. 


I could do 


responded Mitch 
Then he re- 


Got any winners 
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“Two bob each way!” said the 
ostler—one Jim Porter—with the air 
of a man expecting bad news. Nor 
was he disappointed. 

Mitch shook his head. It may be 
said here that Henry was fairly well 
up in newspaper horseracing. 

“Wot! Is ’e a stiff ’un?” de- 
manded Porter. “ Don’t tell me ’e’s 
a stiff ’un.” 

But Mitch was inexorable. He had 
a reputation to create and he in- 
tended to create it at once. He 
knew that no man is more respected 
and worshipped by the inhabitants 
of a stableyard than the man who is 
an authority on racing—or can per- 
suade people that he is. Therefore— 

“Good enough ’orse,” he said, 
“but the wrong stable—’e ain’t 
meant to win yet!” 

Jim dashed down his pipe. 

“Done in, again. There y’are! 
Just what I expected! Niver again 
will I back a ’orse trained by Blat- 
kins’s crowd,” he said, with the 
pathetic, unquestiommng belief in Mitch 
that most small bettors have in the 
first man that comes along and says, 
on no authority whatever, that such 
and such a horse will win or will lose. 
**?’Ave you backed anythin’ ?” 

““ Two bob each way Counterpane,” 
said Mitch, unhesitatingly, naming 
the horse which he thought most 
likely to win. Jim looked at him 
enviously. 

** Good 
“Did yer 
im?” 

Here was Henry’s opportunity to 
consolidate himself with Mr. Porter 
for good and all. 

“*°E’s meant towin. Gotanephew 
o’ mine in a racin’ stable—sends me 
a tip now an’ then.” 

“Wot stable ?” asked Porter re- 
spectfully. 

Mitch shook his head cunningly. 

“Niver you mind,” said he. “ If 


, 


’orse,”’ he said, shortly. 
know anything about 
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they knowed the boy sent out infor- 
mation ’e’d get sacked. You knows 
*ow things git round. Don’t you say 
nothin’ about it. Pll let yer know 
when I gits somethin’ good from 
im.” 
“‘ Thankee, mate,” said Mr. Porter, 
childishly pleased, and very grateful. 
“?Ave another drink.” 

Mitch did. 

Presently he found himself lending 
Porter a hand with a set of flashy 
brown harness which was sacred to 
the landlord’s “stepper.” He was 
delicately leading up to an enquiry 
as to whether the ostler had ever 
heard of ‘a man named Buckroyd, 
when the door of the harness-room 
was darkened by Perry Riley, seeking 
a riding whip he had left in care of 
Jim. 

He seemed surprised to see Mitch, 
but that individual’s warning wink 
reminded him to forget that such a 
person as Hopley had ever existed. 

“Got. a job, then?” he said, 
friendlily. 

“Oh, jest lendin’ a hand,” replied 
Mitch. Perry took his whip and went 
away. 

“Smartish chap,” said the ostler. 
“Name o” Perry Riley. Keeps a 
couple o’ ’osses ’ere.. Very ’ard to 
please. After Sarah ’Opley’s niece. 
He'll git ’er, too, Pll lay. ’°E don’t 
care about Sarah’s temper.” 

Here the hard-faced landlord, Mr. 
Walter Jackson, looked in, demand- 
ing that his horse should be “shut 
in.” He took no notice of Mitch 
beyond a blunt enjoinder to Porter 
to see that nobody stole any harness. 

“Run the trap out, mate—’e’s in 
a "urry—always is!” said Porter, 
aggrievedly. 

Henry pulled a smart, racy-looking 
trap out of the coachhouse, put the 
horse in and ushered the turn-out 
through the big gate of the stable 
yard. No sooner was Jackson out of 
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sight than they were sprawling com- 
fortably in the harness-room. 

Mitch was pleased with himself, 
for he had got a footing on the pre- 
mises. Thereafter he would be one 
of those unpaid odd-job hangers-on 
whose presence about an inn is 
tolerated and made practical use of, 
who seem to live on nothing—but 
somehow always have enough to eat, 
and half enough to drink, with an 
occasional shilling to risk upon a horse. 

But there was no cellar work that 
day, and Mitch found no opportunity 
of conducting his investigations any 
further than the bar of the Westley 
Inn. However, these were early days, 
and at six o’clock he pulled out for 
the cottage in the lane quite satisfied 
with his progress. 

He found Boler gloomily frying 
bacon. 

“That smells good—oncommon 
good. Got any eggs t’ go with it ?” 
demanded Henry as he stepped in. 

“Eggs! No. How should I ’ave 
any eggs?” Boler put it to his 
partner with the air of a reasonable 
man asking reasonable things. 

“Oh! I dunno. I thought—’ere, 
’old back the bacon a minnit and I'll 
see about ’em,” said Mitch, and 
vanished in the direction of the barn 
which had sheltered them the night 
before. 

Anon he returned with half-a-dozen 
new-laid eggs. 

“* Old George Collins wouldn’t mind 
if ’e knowed I needed ’em. I used 
to be uncommon friendly with ’im in 
the old days. Besides, a egg or two 
goes very well with a bit o’ bacon.” 

They mealed comfortably and went 
outside to sit on the fence and smoke. 

*’Ow did you get on up at West- 
lynn? Get a job all right?” en- 
quired Mitch, as he blew a more or 
less fragrant cloud. 

Boler extracted his pipe from his 
mouth with deliberation. ‘I done 
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well,” he said, weightily. “‘ Very 
well indeed, I done. Listen. I went 
up there an’ asked for th’ kennel- 
man. ’E’s a pretty tough member, 
too, judgin’ by th’ look of ’im. I 
told him ’ow the boss ’ad said I'd 
better be handy an’ ’e said ’e’d ’ad 
instructions about me an’ put me on 
a-groomin’ some of them thunderin’ 
dogs. “E took me on without a 
question at a pound a week. Well, 
Crail come out presently an’ watched 
me for a minit, an’ then Mister Slake— 
I ’appened to be cleanin’ ’im at the 
time—sort of seemed to remember 
me and seemed inclined to come for 
me. An’so’e did. But there was a 
whip there—not half a whip, neither, 
a great ’eavy thing—an’ I jest about 
laid into Mister bloomin’ Slake ontil 
’e decided to give it a rest. Not 
afore me arm ached, though, an’ I 
was a-beginnin’ to git nervous. Well, 
Crail, ’e stood there and watched. I 
ruther fancied ’e was goin’ to be a bit 
awkward about my hittin’ ’is dog, 
but ’e’s a sensible man if ’e is hard, 
an’ ’e seen th’ dog meant business. 
*Owever, ’e ses, ‘ When you’ve had a 
square meal or two, you'll be handy 
ina kennel. You can go and ask the 
cook for some grub!’ ’e ses, ‘ when 
you've finished the dogs.’ 

* An’ so I did, Mitchy, and a very 
tidy sort o’ a woman she was. Steak 
puddin’ hot, an’ beer, old man—a 
very good dinner. I got old of a 
job lot of information one way an’ 
t’other in talkin’ in the servants’ ’all, 
but th’ funniest thing of the lot is 
nobody up there iver seems to ’ave 
‘eard of this William Buckroyd, who 
buried the silver bars. I asked the 
cook sort of casual, but ‘ Buckroyd ! 
Buckroyd !’ ses she, ‘ niver ’eard of 
the man.’ No more ’ad any of ’em. 

“There ain’t no sich name livin’ 
in the villidge,’ ses a old bloke I found 
weedin’ the coach-road. ‘ Leastwise, 
not for the last sixty-five year, which 
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is as fur back as I kin mind. Onless, 
now I comes to think of it—that 
man—I s’pose this Buckroyd you 
means didn’t ’ave no wart on ’is 
chin ?’ 

“* Not as I knowof,’Ises, ‘ W’y? 
Did you know a man with a decora- 
tion like that who was named Buck- 
royd ?’ 

** * No,’ ses th’ old fool, “* ‘is name 
was Smith, I mind!’ 

‘**So I left ’im to git on with his 
weedin’. ’Ave you tracked this Buck- 
royd at all, Mitchy ?” 

Mitch shook his head. 


“Not a word of ’im—yet. But 


there’s plenty of time. .I kin see 
meself lookin’ round the Westley Inn 
I got the run o’ the 


cellar afore long. 
stables, already.” 

Boler knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, and thoughtfully reloaded it. 

“We'll wait till it’s dark an’ then 
we'll find out where the copper is— 
and if ’e ain’t anywhere handy, near 
the chapel, we'll have a quiet look 
round there,” he said. 

Mitch agreed, and they sat on the 
fence in the twilight resting from their 
day’s labours. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Late that night, when only one 
lone cat walked among the shadows 
of the Ringford High Street, the 
moon, sliding about behind the gauzy 
black clouds, observed two figures 
approaching the Wesleyan chapel, via 
the back way. The silverseekers were 
what they termed “ on the job.” 

‘“* Easy,” breathed Boler, as he in- 
sinuated himself through a gap in the 
thorn hedge. ‘‘ There’s nothin’ to be 
got by hurryin’.” 

“Easy it is, my—ow/” Mitch, 
following his partner, squealed loudly 
as he drew his hand along a thorn. 

They stood under the back wail of 
the building—it looked like a big, 
brick barn—and began to wonder 
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what good they could do now they 
were there. 

“Let’s walk round it!” suggested 
Henry, hopefully. They didso. Now 
this chapel, like most other chapels, 
had no grounds at all. It was 
bounded on each side by a sort of 
ditch, on the front by the entrance 
gate, and on the back by a thorn 
hedge, as has been shown. All they 
got from their tour round the building 
was the certain knowledge that it was 
of an oblong shape. 

On the way 
round Boler 
tried the door, 
but it was 
locked. 

* Well, what 
do we do 
now ?” asked 
Mitch, licking 
his hand, 
which he 
imagined was 
bleeding. 

** Better see 
if we can’t 
look in the 
vestry win- 
dow,I s’pose,”’ 
said _ Boler. 
“Come on, 

Pll give you 
a bunk up.” 

Mitch per- 
mitted him- 
self to be 
bunked up and peered into the black 
interior of a room at the back of the 
chapel. Naturally enough he saw 
nothing. 

** Let me down,” he said, “ forit’s as 
black as the back of me hand. What’s 
the good of this ?” 

Boler let him down and they cau- 
tiously moved off to the gate. 

As they came to the dark porch 
Mitch, to his utter amazement, heard 
Boler say, “ Yes, my friend, I’m glad 
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to be able to say truthful to meself, 
At last you ’ave found a chapel 
after yer own ’art. A place where 
you, a pore, miserable sinner, can 
find ’appiness and liberty and peace- 
fulness. Oh, ’Enry, ’ow I shall go 
there on Sunday nights reg’lar—an’ 
oh, ’ow ’appy I shall feel!” 

Mitch did not hesitate, but re- 
turned Boler’s lead as though they 
were playing nap. He spoke from the 
shadow without a quaver. 

** Ah, you are a good man at ’art— 
you ain’t like 
me — ’opeless 
and ’omeless 
and ferlorned. 
When I seen 
you fust I 
said to meself, 
likewise, ‘’E’s 
a man with 
a good ’art 
—a ’ighly on- 
nerable ‘man 
—an’ strict 
chapel.’” 

A man 
stepped out 
of the porch 
facing them. 

“What ye 
doin’ here, 
my friends, 
at this time 
of night ?” 

He spoke 
with the voice 
of that type of total abstainer whose 
hobby is forcing total abstinence upon 
alland sundry of hisfellow-men. One, 
hearing the voice, was irresistibly im- 
pelled to think of the mén whom the 
comic artists depict with frayed black 
gloves, too-short trousers which reveal 
white socks, big, baggy umbrellas, and 
a handkerchief hanging from _ tail 
pockets. 

Mitch was very silent, for the voice 
was the voice of one Winchester 
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Chalk, a man whom he had known 
well in the old days. 

But Boler was'‘capable of answering 
for the two. 

“ Brother,” he said, “‘ we was rfe- 
gardin’ with feelings of love an’ ad- 
miration this ’ere lovely chapel. ~Me 
name is Mitey an’ I ’ope to become a 
subscriber to yer chapel—in the full- 
ness of time. I ’ave but jest arrived 
in this pleasant town of your’n to 
take up me duties in kinnection with 
Mr. Crail the millionaire’s dogs, an’ I 
was proud to take an early chance of 
‘aving a look round this ’ere nice 
chapel.” 

Mr. Chalk seemed but ill-satisfied. 
He peered at them both, but it was 
too dark to see anything particularly 
attractive, or, for that matter, re- 
pellent, about them, and so he con- 
tented himself with saying sepul- 
chrally : 


“The shades of night draw on, 
brother—it’s gettin’ very late. Still, 
you'll be very welcome at a short 


meeting ‘ere to-morrow night at 
eight.” 

“Lumme!” whispered 
himself. “’E talks like 
book. Winch Chalk of 
S’pose ’e’s been converted 
been away.” 

“ True, true !”’ said Boler, thought- 
fully. ‘Depend on me, brother—I 
shall be there—an’ per’aps we can 
‘ave a little talk in th’ vestry after th’ 
meetin’. Good-night!” 

“* Good-night, brother !” Mr. Chalk 
resumed the homeward way from 
which the sound of the silverseekers’ 
prowling had deflected him, and the 
partners struck out for their cottage. 

Boler was depressed and inclined 
to be quiet. 

“To-morrer night at eight,” he 
muttered, as they went indoors. 

“ Cheer up, old man. It’s only till 
we gits our hooks on the silver.” 
Mitch slapped his comrade on the 


Mitch to 
a hymn- 
all folk! 
since I’ve 
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shoulder and proceeded to fill his 
pipe, whistling’ gaily. 

Mrs. Gritty had neglected to include 
beds in her loan of furniture,‘ and so 
they slept on the floor—pending 
the arrival of their own visionary 
couches. 


The early dawn brought sorrow and 
despair upon Henry Mitch. He had 
cooked the breakfast and gaily seen 
his gloomy partner off to his day’s 
work, and he was sitting on the fence 
peacefully enjoying a quiet pipe, 
when Mr. Chalk strolled up. 

** Good mornin’,”’ said Winchester. 

“Good mornin’, mate.” Mitch felt 
cordial to all the world, that morning. 

“You never paid me that half- 
soverin’ I lent you in Andover market 
when you bought the goat,” said Mr. 
Chalk, in a conversational tone. 

“Yes, I did,” said Mitch, stiffening. 
“I paid you the same day in ‘ The 
Hog in the Pound’ at Stokebourn, 
on the way home.” 

Winchester grinned. 

** Ah, then you ave Arthur ’Opley ! ” 
he said, in a different:tone. ‘I had 
my doubts last night when you 
spoke.” 

Then Mitch saw what he had done— 
and, balancing on the fence he stared 
sourly at his old friend. 

“What sort of a trick d’you call 
that?” he demanded with angry 
contempt. “‘Comin’ up ’ere findin’ 
out about people. Damme, I’m sur- 
prised at you, Winchester—you’ve 
altered for the wuss, you ’ave. Bein’ 
religious is all very well, but shorely, 
shorely—sich spyin’ and inquisitive 
ways ain’t religious.” 

But Winchester grew grave—he 
had been a boon companion of 
Mitch’s in the old days—and ad- 
vanced to his comrade of old with 
extended hands. 

“*Owisit with your soul, Arthur ? ” 
he enquired. 
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Mitch gasped feebly7at him, and 
allowed his hand to be shaken. 

“Oh, all right, I s’pose. I haves 
pains in the head in the mornin’ 
sometimes,” with studied flippancy. 

“Hush, hush!” implored Win- 
chester. “How comes it, my poor 
friend, that I find you livin’ here 
instead of at home with your wife ? 
Come with me—let me.be peace- 
maker, I will lead you to her by the 


said, with the irritating unctuousness 
of a certain type of “saved” person. 
“Let me plead with you fust. Why 
is all this, Arthur ? ” 

Mitch spat in the road. 

“As if you didn’t know,” he said 
disgustedly. He suddenly became 
earnest. 

“* My wife give me a bad time—you 
know better than anybody in the 
world how bad a time, seeing we was 


“*HO! THEN I'LL PLUG YOU IN THE EYE FusT!” 


’and, sayin’ unto her, ‘I will restore 
"im what has strayed afar!’ ” 

“Ho! Then I'll plug you in the 
eye fust!” exclaimed the goaded 
Mitch, clambering down from the 
fence and advancing threateningly. 

They faced each other. But 
Winchester raised his hand—he knew 
that Henry was no match for him 
physically. 

‘Let there be no violence,” he 


mates in them days. So I ups and 
outs. Bimeby I comes back unbe- 
known to anybody but me best friend 
aswas/! What doeshe do? ’E tries 
to,’and me over to ’er with a short 
prayer. Call that friendly ?” 

» “I ain’t such a bad friend as you 
might think, Arthur,’ said Win- 
chester, an expression that belonged 
wholly to the unregenerate period 
flitting overhisface, “‘She’s ’ad two 
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thousand pound left her.”” He smiled 
benevolently. . 

“Oh, tell us news!” said Mitch, 
politely. For a moment Mr. Chalk 
seemed at a loss, and in that moment 
an inspiration came to the silver- 
seeker. 

* Religious!” he said, with what 
he fancied was a bitter sneer. “ Re- 
ligious ! Ho! yes—I don’t think. Call 
it religious to drive a man to drink 
and despair and slinkin’, desertin’ 
evil-livin’? For that’s what it'll 
come to, Winchester, if you betrays 
me back to her. I shall drink meself 
to death outer that two thousand 
pound. And if it’s gone afore I’m 
dead, I'll sling me hook again—see ? 
All through religion—your religion. 
If you was a real religious man—like 
my part—my friend, Boler Mitey— 
you'd say, ‘ Arthur, mate, you’re in 
the wrong, your feet is set in the 
wrong path. But you ’ave a friend 
in me as was your friend. I will not 
betray you back into the ’ands of 
your missis, but I will give you wise 
counsils and—and—advice and that— 
until you, seein’ the error of your 
present ’abits of life, repents and goes 
unto ’er, sayin’, ‘Forgimme, I’m 
back,’ and begs ’er pardon and that. 
That is what you would do and then 
you’d ’ave more right to talk about 
religion as though it was as valuable 
as money.” 

Mitch grew eloquent as his theme 
carried him away. “ That’s it!” he 
cried, waving his arms. “ That’s the 
way to prove your religion. Convert 
me and let me go to ’er of me own 
free will, ’aving repented. Why, any- 
body, a thief or a drunkard or a 
policeman or a fool or a baby could 
sneak round to my wife and tell her. 
There wouldn’t be nothin’ fine or 
religious or noble in that, would 
there? But—keep it dark and con- 
vert me into seein’ the error of me 
ways—that would be a victory over 








the world ’—(he quoted shamelessly 
from windy sermons he had heard 
shouted at village crossroads)—“ over 
the world, the flesh, and the devil!” 

He ended with something of a shout 
himself and waited, eyeing the friend 
of his youth with considerable trepi- 
dation. 

But he had saved himself. Into 
the eye of Winchester Chalk flickered 
suddenly the light- of the lust of 
saving other people’s souls and he 
gazed burningly at the panting Mitch. 
He was a working man—as a matter 
of fact, the Ringford professional rat- 
catcher—and he was already overdue 
atafarm. He placed his horny hand 
on Mitch’s shoulder, a fanatic light 
glowing in his eye. 

“My poor friend, you ’ave showed 
me my dooty. I won’t say anything 
toasoul. But I will save you!” 

“Do so!” grinned Mitch, and 
moved off to his investigations at the 
Westley Inn. 

“So long, Winchester!” he called 
over his shoulder. ‘“ And mind me 
name is Henry Mitch!” 

“TI shall start to-night,” answered 
the rat-catcher, and, replacing in his 
pocket an escaping ferret that was 
crawling down his leg, he resumed his 
way. 

Once Mitch stopped and turned as 
though to call his intended saviour 
back. He opened his mouth but, 
for some reason, thought better of it. 

“°E might ’ave lent me a quid if 
I’d ’ave asked ’im for it,” he mur- 
mured. ‘“ ’Owever, it don’t matter.” 
He moved on again and his face 
brightened. “ TIl ask ’im to-night.” 








CHAPTER XII. 

Mitch, on prowling round the corner 
of the stable yard that morning, found 
himself in greafer demand than on 
the previous afternoon. There were 
several vehicles standing there, and 
Jim Porter, the  ostler, hissing 

















violently, was feverishly harnessing 
the landlord’s stepper. 

“That you, mate ?” he said from 
somewhere underneath the abdomen 
of the animal, where he was arranging 
buckles. 

Mitch briefly intimated that he had 
indeed arrived. 

“Then ’op acrost the yard an’ git 
Mr. Riley’s mare out and shut ’er in,” 
was the ostler’s request. Mitch did 
as he was bid, collected a tip from 
Perry as he came out and drove away, 
and then, at leisure for a moment, 
asked the reason of the unaccus- 
tomed pressure of business in the 
stable-yard. 

“Hoss show at Andover,” ex- 
plained Porter. “And o’ course, the 
boss must go. Can’t never be ’ere 
when ’e might be wanted. The 
brewer’ll be ’ere to-day and there’i 
be plenty to do. ’Owever, it don’t 
much matter now you’re turned up 
again. You can lend a ’and instead. 
Got any winners to-day ?” 

Mitch, with a certain amount of 
dignity, proceeded to say that he had 
not yet seen the paper, but that if 
Porter would permit him to have a 
glimpse of it he had no doubt that 
he could spot a couple of winners. 
He delicately hinted also that he was 
thirsty. 

“All right, mate. Let’s see the 
boss off the premises fust and then 
we'll ’ave a bit of lunch and look over 
the racin’ in the ’arness-room. ’Ere 
they be.” 

Mr. Jackson, the landlord, accom- 
panied by a friend who, Mitch learned 
later, had run down on a visit from 
town, appeared, wiping their mouths 
with the backs of their hands. They 
were riotously dressed in savage 
checks, and though their features 
were very dissimilar yet they con- 
veyed a very curious impression that 
they resembled each other in an 
extraordinary degree. Hard-eyed, 
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tight-lipped, and heavily jowled they 
were—Mitch thought somehow of 
Canary Wing, as he ran a calculating 


eye over them—and they looked like 
prizefighters or unsafe bookmakers 
or prosperous criminals of the middle 
grade. 

They stood by the horse, lighting 
cigars. The landlord’s friend, Mitch 
noticed, seemed not particularly 
anxious to go to the horse show at all. 

“Say what you like, Jackson, I 
call it wastin’ time,” he said. 

“Ho! do you? Well, you leave 
it tome. You don’t think I’m goin’ 
to spend every minute of the day 
crawlin’ round blasted cellars, do 
you?” The listening Mitch, passing 
an oiled brush round the horse’s hoofs 
for the last time, pricked up his ears. 

“Because you think wrong, old 
pal,”’ continued Mr. Jackson. “ Come 
on—hop up and you can have two 
quids to one that we overtake young | 
Riley before Salisbury, if you want 
to bet.” 

They climbed in, rewarded Mitch’s 
—and the ostler’s—efforts to turn 
them out well by almost driving over 
them, and spun off in style. 

Mitch stared after them, his heart 
fluttering in a manner foreign to that 
organ as a general thing. 

*** Crawlin’ round blasted cellars,’ 
is it?’ said Mitch to himself. “ What 
for? Playin’ marbles, no doubt, or 
else a-settin’ mousetraps—p’raps / 
Lumme! It’s ’ere—it’s buried ’ere! 
But ’ow did ’e know about it ? ” 

Henry shook his head gravely and 
suffered Porter to take him into the 
tap-room for refreshment and the 
‘spotting ” of winners. Porter was 
grieved to find that Mitch’s interest in 
horse-racing seemed to have waned 
during the night, for the uncle of the 
racing apprentice was curiously 
absent-minded. until « the  ostler 





told him point-blank that he 
hadn’t stood him apint of beer 
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so that he, Jim Porter, could sit 
by his side and listen to him, 
*“**Enery Mitch, or whatever ‘is name 
was,” muttering to himself. So 
Mitch pulled himself together and 
strongly recommended the ostler to 
put a bit on Thin-Skinned in the first 
race. 

“Why, the ’orse’ll win at about ten 
to one on ! ” grumbled Porter, with an 
air of having been swindled. 

** Well, damme, that’s better than 
bein’ on a sixty-six to one loser, ain’t 
it?” shouted Mitch, annoyed. 
‘“* Strike me, I never seen such a lot as 
these country joskins,” he said, appa- 
rently to the beer engine. “ They 
thinks as you keeps forty-to-one 
winners in yer holler teeth and hooks 
’em out with a hair-pin whenever you 
wants ’em. I'll tell you when there’s 


something worth backin’, but ”—he 
ran his eye down the races for the day 
in professional style—“ but there’s 


nothin’ any good on to-day. But 
don’t you be down-’arted, my. lad,” 
he went on kindly. “Ill put you on 
to a ’orse or two later, one what'll 
surprise you.” (It may be mentioned 
here that, during the summer he did 
so—and the majority of the horses 
“surprised ’’ Porter to the extent of 
an appalling amount of shillings—out 
of pocket.) 

** Oh, well, mate, that’s all I asks,”’ 
said Jim, satisfied. “ I’ll let it alone 
for to-day.” 

They then went out to the stables 
and exercised themselves with a little 
work. Ina suspiciously short time it 
occurred to Mitch that it would not 
be a bad idea to stroll up to “‘ West- 
lynn” on the chance of seeing Boler 
and hearing what that perspicacious 
individual had to say as regards the 
possible clue dropped by Jackson. 

“What time do you reckon the 
brewer’s van'll be ’ere, Jim?” he 
enquired. 

“Oh, ’s’afternoon, some time.” — 


Mitch promptly put down the 
stable fork with which he had been 
engaged, and remarking that he had 
some business to see to, but would be 
back before long, started for the yard 
gates. 

Porter looked after him and sighed. 

*°E ain’t a bad sort of feller, but 
it wouldn’t ’ave ‘urt ’im to ’ave 
finished muckin’ out the stables,”’ he 
said to himself. 

But Mitch was whistling his way 
briskly up the High Street. And it 
was not till he turned the corner and 
ran into Mrs. Gritty that he repented 
his haste. 

The lady was unfeignedly glad to 
see him. 

“Ello!” she said. “‘ ’Ow-ever are 
you? You’re a-lookin’ busy ”—she 
glanced at his hopeless clothes. 

“Pretty well—pretty well,” said 
Mitch, nervously. 

Now Mrs. Gritty had taken a sub- 
stantial fancy to the little man, and 
she had every intention of asking him 
—and Boler, for her friend Sarah 
Hopley—to supper one night. But 
she was quite shrewd enough to see 
that if she waited until they purchased 
even averagely decent clothes shé 


would wait some little time—and this ‘ 


was not her intention. 

‘“* Furnicher come ? ” she asked. 

“Well, no—not exactly come,” 
admitted Mitchy, haltingly, “ comin’ 
along—comin’ along.” 

“You must find it awkward not 
’avin’ your best clothes and that ’ere,”’ 
she said delicately. 

Mitch coughed. “ Yes,” he said, 
‘*‘ we do rather.” He had not been 
aware of the fact until then, but it 
seemed wise to agree. 

“You'll probably ’ave to buy new 
clothes,” she went on, leading up to 
her intention of proffering a loan. 
(It has been said that she had a com- 
fortable income for a woman of her 
tastes.) 
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Then, for the second time that day, 
Mitchy was inspired. 

“* Look ’ere, Mrs. Gritty, I'll tell you 
the truth,” he said, hurriedly. ‘‘ The 
fact is, me and my friend, Mr. Mitey, 
’ad a bit of a loss afore we come ’ere. 
That was why we come—’ad to live 
somewhere—somehow. I won’t tell 
you no more about this loss of our’n 
jest now, but—well,—we ain’t got a 
quid in the wide world between us. 
And if our furnicher don’t ever turn 
up, why, it'll be becos somebody’s 
took it in the place where we ’ad our 
loss. A privite, business loss it was, 
and now you know as much about it 
as I do.” 

Mrs. Gritty tried to look sorry, but 
the pleased expression that covered 
her large face gave Mitch a very com- 
plete knowledge of how things stood. 
He waited with some trepidation for 
heranswer. Speedily enough he knew 
the worst. 

“Look ’ere,” said Mrs. Gritty, 
cordially, “I was beginnin’ to think 
somethin’ of the sort meself. You'll 
’ave to borrow a pound or two off 
me—it’s all right, I can afford it. 
I’ve took a fancy to you. There’s 
somethin’ neat about you—I don’t 
mean your clo’es—your figure and 
that. You ’ave five pounds off me 
and lend your mate some and buy 
yourselves new rig-outs and that, and 
you'll be a smartish pair if you gets 
shaved and walk uprighter and yet 
into the way of cleanin’ your nails 
and shinin’ your boots and brushin’ 
your teeth and a few little minor 
‘abits' like them. Then you'll 
want a quiet sort of job—we’ll 
see about that bimeby—and then 
if you goes on steady and every- 
thing’s all right and that—you 
and me’ll get ” Mrs. Gritty 
noted Mitch’s jaw drop suddenly, 
and pulled up just in_ time. 
She hesitated a second, and, ‘“ You 
and me’ll get to know one another 


better,’*she went on. “ But lor,’ow 
I do run on! ’Alf a minit.” 

Evidently she had foreseen matters 
with some shrewdness, for she was 
carrying the five pounds about with 
her. For all that Mitch knew to the 
contrary, she had just been up to the 
hut on the chance of seeing him. She 
opened a shabby purse and counted 
out five beautiful yellow coins. 

“There! That’s a start,” she said, 
meaningly, and tendered them. 

For the first time in his life, Henry 
hesitated to take the money. He 
looked at them yearningly, his eyes 
protruding a little. 

“Ere!” said the lady, jerking her 
hand, and with a faint note of surprise 
in her jolly voice. 

Mr. Mitch gave a sudden gulp and 
took them. He felt glad the instant 
he touched the coins. (As he said 
afterwards to Boler, *‘ There’s a feel 
about gold—a kind of warm, plea- 
sant, heavy feel,” and explained his 
hesitation by suggesting that he was 
not feeling very well that morning.) 

“That’s the style,” said Mrs. 
Gritty. ‘“‘Come and ’ave supper at 
my ’ouse to-morrow night—you and 
your mate. I'll see if I can’t find a 
odd stick or two more of furnicher to 
send roun’.” 

She beamed fatly on Mitch and left 
him. 

Henry watched her till she turned 
the corner. Then he furtively bit one 
of the sovereigns, spat slightly on the 
others for luck, and went uneasily on 
towards Boler. 

“‘She’ll marry me if I don’t look 
out pretty sharp,” he whispered ner- 
vously to himself. “I must look 
out.” 


By a devious, tortuous pathway of 
his own he reached the back of the 
Westlynn kennels, and sitting down 


on the outside of the hedge 
bounding the millionaire’s grounds, 
began to whistle softly that once 
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popular air, “The Man Who Broke 
the Bank at Monte Carlo”—an 
agreed call between the partners, 
not because it sounded like an omen 
of ultimate success but because it was 
the only tune that Mitch, who had no 
ear for music, could whistle well 
enough for a listener to distinguish it 
from any other tune. 

Presently Boler’s face appeared 
over the hedge. Mitch, howevei, 
affected not to see him, but stared 
steadily at five sovereigns in his 
outstretched palm.  Boler’s face 
disappeared. But in less than a 
minute he came through a little gate 
some way along the hedge and bore 
down upon his partner at a rapid 
shuffle. 

“What's up, old man? ” he asked, 
sitting down beside Mitch. 

“Good news!” said Mitch. 

“ Now you're talking, old 

“And bad news,” interpolated 
Henry. 

““Oh!” Boler looked blank. 

Suddenly Mitch became excited. 

“ Boler,” he whispered hoarsely, 
“it’s buried in the pub cellar! But 
we shan’t get it!” 

“ How d’you know?” 

Henry told of the conversation 
between the landlord and his burglar- 
faced friend. Boler pondered. 

**T don’t know so much,” he said, 
presently. ““He might ’ave meant 
anything—servin’ beer, bein’ a pub- 
lican, anything. *Owever, we'll talk 
it over to-night. What’s the bad 
news ?” 

Mr. Mitch looked worried and spoke 
at considerable length on the subject 
of Mrs. Gritty. 

“I wish it was you, Boler—from 
the bottom of my ’art | wish it was 
you,” he concluded. 

Boler looked fixedly at him for a 
moment. Then, seeing what Mitch 
meant, he grinned, 

“It would ’ave been safer, cert’n’y,”’ 
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he admitted readily. Then he grew 
serious. 

** Look ’ere, old mate, if we’re goin’ 
to do any good with this silver we 
must keep clear of love-makin’ and 
that ’—Mr. Mitch emitted an im- 
patient snort and stared offensively at 
his partner—‘ what I mean is, women 
upsets things wonderful. Gets secrets 
out of you, and—and—all that. I 
mind once I was ’alf-starvin’ and I 
managed to hook a lib’ry book out of 
a free lib’ry and afore I sold it I read 
a tale in there about two men who 
wanted to be kings. And so they 
was kings too, afore they finished, 
them two. They was jest ordinary 
men like you and me, but they went 
and found a place and a tribe of 
Injians and one of ’em ses to the 
Injians : 

“Ere, I’m a god and my friend 
"ere ’e’s a god, too. We’re strong, 
powerful, clever gods, and we’ve come 
to be kings, and you’d better see 
about a palace and that for us.’ And 
the Injians did so, too. And they 
was kings. Now these men, they had 
previously made an agreement <ame 
as we ’ave—and in their agreement 
they had a clause not for either of 
*em to go in for any love-makin’. 
Well, after they ’ad been kings for a 
goodish bit, one of ’em took a wife 
unto “isself from among the Injians. 
What ’appened ? She bit ’im to see 
if he bled. And he did bleed, too, 
rather bad, and thereby she seen ’e 
was a man dnd not a god, and she 
told all ’er Injian pals and they come 
along with guns and knives and they 
laid them two men out pretty. And 
that was the result of women for 
them chaps ! ” 

Boler ceased with something of an 
air. 

But Mitch only frowned. 

“Well, I ain’t a god and never 
claimed to be. I shan’t take Mrs. 
Gritty unto me, and I shall take 
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thunderin’ good care that she don’t 
take me. An’ she cert’n’y won’t be 
allowed to bite me to see whether I 
bleed—so, meanin’ no offence, Boler, 
I calls your yarn a silly yarn and no 
two ways aboutit. . . . "Owever, you 
and me can’t afford to throw away 
any suppers, and so we’ll buy a suit of 
clo’es apiece to-morrow, and split up 
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* All right, I’m agreeable,” Boler 
nodded. ‘‘ Meantime, old man, the 
best thing you can do is to hike off 
back to the Westley Inn and wait 
for a chance to ’ave a look at the 
cellar. I’m on a clue of me own, 
and I ’ope to ’ave somethin’ definite 
to-night.” 

They parted, well satisfied, on the 


what’s left over.” whole, with their progress. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DOWNS 


By AvuGusTA HANCOCK 


They look from far like long dim slopes of green 
Fading to grey to meet soft grey of sky, 
With purple shadows upland heights between 
And on the ridge the night-dark pines that sigh, 
But as I climb and leave on dewdamp grass 
Prints silver-pattern’d; fairest flow’rs I pass. 


The dainty harebell swings in lightest breeze 
Pealing a lovely chime for elfin folk, 
Blue speedwell gleams, like wave from summer seas, 
And drifts of scabious-flow’rs like slow-trail’d smoke 
Gleam thro’ the?silvery sheen of gossamer 
Ia clouds of blue and faintest lavender. 


Here on the hill the pink bell-heather blows, . 
And yellow pansies flutter by the way 

Like wind-blown_ petals from a golden rose 
Where bees go murm’ring all the sunlit day, 

And blue as broken bits of Summer sky 
The tiny butterflies go winging by. 


Ah splendid sweep of green, sweet eyes of flow’rs 
That look to Heav’n from downland wide and still, 
The world below seems hedg’d thro’ daylight hours 
And dimm’d at night with shadows ‘neath the hill, 
While longs my heart for curlew’s call again, 


O’er harebells silver'd with the slow, soft rain. 





“BE OPENED, AND/| BEHELD BEFORE! HIM A TALL, CADAVEROUS*LOOKING PRIEST.” 





THE ADVENTURE OF THE MASON 


By WASHINGTON IRVING 


Illustrated by V, Lecomte 


HERE was once upon a time a 
poor mason, or bricklayer, in 
Granada, who kept all the 
saints’ days and holidays, and 

Saint Monday into the bargain, and 
yet, with all his devotion, he grew 
poorer and poorer, and could scarcely 
earn bread for his numerous family. 
One night he was roused from his 
first sleep by a knocking at his door. 
He opened it, and beheld before him 
a tall, meagre, cadaverous-looking 
priest. 

“Hark ye, honest friend!” said 
the stranger; “‘ I have observed that 
you are a good Christian, and one to 
be trusted ; will you undertake a job 


this very night ?” 

*“* With.all my heart, Senor Padre, 
on condition that I am paid accord- 
ingly. 

** That you shall be ; but you must 
suffer yourself to be blindfolded.” 

To this the mason made no objec- 


tion. So, being hoodwinked, he was 
led by the priest through various 
rough lanes and winding passages, 
until they stopped before the portal 
ofa house. The priest then applied a 
key, turned a creaking lock, and 
opened what sounded like a ponderous 
door. They entered, the door was 
closed and bolted, and the mason 
was conducted through an echoing 
corridor and a spacious hall to an 
interior part of the building. Here 
the bandage was removed from his 
eyes, and he found himself in a patio, 
or court, dimly lighted by a single 
lamp. In the centre was the dry 
basin. of an old Moorish fountain, 
under which the priest requested him 
to form a small vault, bricks and 
mortar being at hand for the purpose. 


He accordingly worked all night, but 
without finishing the job. Just before 
daybreak the priest put a piece of 
gold into his hand, and having again 
blindfolded him, conducted him back 
to his dwelling. 

“Are you willing,” said he, “to 
return and complete your work ? ” 

“Gladly, Sefior Padre, provided I 
am so well paid.” 

“Well, then, to-morrow at mid- 
night I will call again.” 

He did so, and the vault was com- 
pleted. 

“Now,” said the- priest, “you 
must help me to bring forth the bodies 
that are to be buried in this vault.” 

The poor mason’s hair rose on his 
head at these words: he followed the 
priest, with trembling steps, into a 
retired chamber of the mansion, ex- 
pecting to behold some ghastly spec- 
tacle of death, but was relieved on 
perceiving three or four portly jars 
standing in one corner. They were 
evidently full of money, and it was 
with great labour that he and the 
priest carried them forth and con- 
signed them to their tomb. The 
vault ‘was then closed, the pavement 
replaced, and all traces of the work 
were obliterated. The mason was 
again hoodwinked and led forth by a 
route different from that by which he 
had come. After they had wandered 
for a long time through a perplexed 
maze of lanes and alleys, they halted. 
The priest then -put two pieces of 
gold into his hand: “ Wait here,” 
said he, “ until you hear the cathedral 
bell toll for matins. If you presume 
to uncover your eyes before that 
time, evil will befall you.” So saying, 
he departed. The mason waited 








“ THEY WERE EVIDENTLY FULL OF MONSY, AND IT WAS WITA GREAT LABOUR THAT HE 
AND THE PRIEST CARRIED THEM,” 
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faithfully, amusing himself by weigh- 
ing the gold pieces-in his hand, and 
elinking them against each other. 
The moment the cathedral bell rang 
its matin peal, he uncovered his eyes, 
and found himself on the banks of the 
Xenil; whence he made the best of 
his way home, and revelled with his 
family for a whole fortnight on the 
profits of his two nights’ work ; after 
which he was as poor as ever. 

He continued to work a little, and 
pray a good deal, and keep saints’ 
days and holidays, from year to year, 
while his family grew up as gaunt and 
as ragged as a crew of gipsies. As he 
was seated one evening at the door 
of his hovel, he was accosted by a 
rich old curmudgeon, who was noted 
for owning many houses, and being 
a gtiping landlord. The man of 
money eyed shim for a moment from 
beneath a pair of anxious shagged 
eyebrows. 

“I am told, friend, that you are 
very poor.” 

“There is no denying the fact, 
sefior—it speaks for itself.” 

‘“T presume, then, that you will be 
glad of a job, and will work cheap.” 

“As cheap; my master, as any 
mason in Granada.” 

“ That’s what I want. J have an 
old house: fallen into decay, which 
costs me more money than it is worth 
to keep it in repair, for nobody will 
live in it; so I must contrive to 
patch it up and keep it together at as 
small expense as possible.” 

The mason was accordingly con- 


ducted to a large, deserted house that. 


seemed going to ruin. Passing 
through several empty halls and 
chambers, he entered an inner court, 
where his eye was caught by an old 
Moorish fountain. He paused for a 
moment, for a dreaming recollection 
of the place came over him. 

“Pray,” said he, “ who occupied 
this house formerly ? ” 


“A pest upon him!” cried the 
landlord; “it was an old miserly 
ptiest, who cared for nobody but 
himself. He was said to be im- 
mensely rich, and, having no relations, 
it was thought he would leave all his 
treasures to the Church. He died 
suddenly, and the priests and friars 
thronged to take possession of his 
wealth ; but nothing could they find 
but a few ducats in a leathern purse. 
The worst luck has fallen on me, for, 
since his death, the old fellow con- 
tinues to occupy my house without 
paying rent, and there is no taking 
the law of a dead man. The people 
pretend to hear the clinking of gold 
all night in the chamber where the 
old priest slept, as if he were counting 
over his money, and sometimes a 
groaning and moaning about the 
court. Whether true or false, these 
stories have brought a bad name on 
my house and not a tenant will re- 
main in it.” 

“Enough ” said the mason sturdily : 
“let me live in your house rent-free 
until some better tenant present, and 
I will engage to put it in repair, and 
to quiet the troubled spirit that dis- 
turbs it. I am a good Christian and 
a poor man and am not to be 
daunted by the Devil himself, even 
though he should come in the shape of 
a big bag of money!” 

The offer of the honest_mason was 
gladly accepted ; he moved with his 
family into the house, and fulfilled all 
his engagements. By little and little 
he restored it to its former state ; the 
clinking of gold was no more heard at 
night in the chamber of the defunct 
priest, but began to be heard by day 
in the pocket of the living. mason. 
He increased’ in wealth, to the 
admiration of his neighbours, and 
became one of the richest men in 
Granada: and he never revealed 
the secret of the vault until on his 
death-bed to his son and heir.” 





“AND NEVER REVEALED THE SECRET OF THE VAULT UNTIL ON HIS'_DEATH-BED.’ 
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‘* BEWARE, RALPH BRANSCOMBE, CRIED THE LADY, WHO HAD FOLLOWED,‘ WHAT YOU DO TO THE GALLANT MAN WHU 
HAS TRIED TO PROTECT ME,’” 
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THE COMPLETE LIFE OF 
JOHN HOPKINS. 


By O. HENRY. 


HERE is a saying that no 
man has tasted the full 


flavour of life until he has 

known poverty, love and 
war. The justness of this reflection 
commends it to the lover of con- 
densed philosophy. The three. con- 
ditions embrace about all there is in 
life worth knowing. A _ surface 
thinker might deem that wealth 
should be added to the list. Not so. 
When a poor man finds a long-hidden 
quarter-dollar that has _ slipped 
through a rip into his vest lining, 
he sounds the pleasure of life with 
a deeper plummet than any 


millionaire can hope to cast. 


It seems that the wise executive 
power that rules life has thought best 
to drill man in these three conditions ; 
and none may escape all three. In 
rural places the terms do not mean 
so much. Poverty is less pinching ; 
love is temperate; war shrinks to 
contests about boundary lines and 
the neighbours’ hens. It is in the 
cities that our epigram gains in truth 
and vigour ; and it has remained for 
one John Hopkins to crowd the 
experience into a rather small space 
of time. 

The Hopkins flat was like a thou- 
sand others. There was a rubber 
plant in one window; a flea-bitten 
terrier sat in the other, wondering 
when he was to have his day. 

John Hopkins was like a thousand 
others. He worked at $25 a week 
in a nine-story, red-brick building 
at either{ Insurance, Buckle’s Hoist- 
ing. Frgires, Chiropody, Loans, Pul- 
leys, Boas, Renovated, Waltz Guaran- 


teed. in Five Lessons, or Artificial 
Limbs. It is not -for us to wring 
Mr. Hopkins’s. avocation from these 
outward. signs that be. 

Mrs. Hopkins was like a thousand 
others. The auriferous breath, the 
sedentary. disposition, the Sunday 
afternoon wanderlust, the draught 
upon the delicatessen store for home- 
made comforts, the furor for depart- 
ment store marked-down sales, the 
feeling of superiority to the lady in 
the third-floor front who wore genuine 
ostrich tips and had two names over 
her bell; the mucilaginous hours 
during which she remained glued to 
the window sill, the vigilant avoid- 
ance of the instalment man, the 
tireless patronage of the acoustics 
of the dumb-waiter shaft—all the 
attributes of the Gotham flat-dweller 
were hers. 

One moment yet of sententiousness 
and the story moves. 

In the Big City large and sudden 
things happen. You round a corner 
and thrust the rib of your umbrella 
into the eye of your old friend from 
Kootenai Falls. You stroll out to 
pluck a sweet william in the park— 
and lo! bandits attack you—you are 
ambulanced to the hospital—you 
marry your nurse; are divorced— 
get squeezed while short on U. P. S. 
and D. O. W. N. S.—stand in the 
bread line—marry an heiress, take 
out your laundry and pay your club 
dues—seemingly all in the wink of 
an eye. You travel the streets, and 
a finger beckons to you, a handker- 
chief is dropped for you, a brick is 
dropped upon you, the elevator cable 
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or your bank breaks, a table d’hote or 
your wife disagrees with you, and 
Fate tosses you about like cork 
crumbs in wine opened by an un- 
feed waiter. The City is a sprightly 
youngster, and you are red paint 
upon its toy, and you get licked off. 

John Hopkins sat, after a com- 
pressed dinner, in his glove-fitting 
straight-front flat. He sat upon a 
hornblende couch and gazed, with 
satiated eyes, at Art Brought Home 
to the People in the shape of “ The 
Storm” tacked against the wall. 
_Mrs. Hopkins discoursed droningly of 
the dinner smells from the flat across 
the hall. The flea-bitten terrier gave 
Hopkins a look of disgust, and showed 
a man-hating tooth. 

Here was neither poverty, love, 
nor war; but upon such barren stems 
may be grafted those essentials of a 
complete life. 

John Hopkins sought to inject a 
few raisins of conversation into the 
tasteless dough of existence. “ Put- 
ting a newelevator in at the office,” 
he said, discarding the nominative 
noun, “‘ and the boss has turned out 
his whiskers.” 

““ You don’t mean it ! ” commented 
Mrs. Hopkins. 

“Mr. Whipples,” continued John, 
“wore his new spring suit down to- 
day. I liked it fine. It’s a grey 
with——-”_ He _ stopped, suddenly 
stricken by a need that made itself 
known to him. “I believe I'll walk 
down to the corner and get a five- 
cent cigar,”’ he concluded. 

John Hopkins took his hat and 
picked his way down the musty 
halls and stairs of the flat house. 

The evening air was mild, and the 
streets shrill with the careless cries 
of children playing games controlled 
by mysterious rhythms and phrases. 
Their elders held the doorways and 
steps with leisurely pipe and gossip. 
Paradoxically, the fire-escapes sup- 


ported lovers in couples who made 
no attempt to fly the mounting con- 
flagration they were there to fan. 

The corner store aimed at by John 
Hopkins was kept by a man named 
Freshmayer, who looked upon the 
earth as a sterile promontory. 

Hopkins, unknown in the store, 
entered and called genially for his 
“bunch of spinach, car-fare grade.” 
This imputation deepened the pessi- 
mism of Freshmayer ; but he set outa 
brand that came perilously near to 
filling the order. Hopkins bit off the 
roots of his purchase, and lighted up 
at the swinging gas jet. Feeling in 
his pockets to make payment, he 
found not a penny there. 

“Say, my friend,” he explained, 
frankly, “ I’ve come out without any 
change. Hand you that nickel first 
time I pass.” 

Joy surged in Freshmayer’s heart. 
Here was corroboration of his belief 
that the world was rotten and man 
a peripatetic evil. Without a word 
he rounded the end of his counter 
and made earnest onslaught upon his 
customer. Hopkins was no man to 
serve as a punching-bag for a pessi- 
mistic tobacconist. He quickly be- 
stowed upon Freshmayer a colorado- 
maduro eye in return for the ardent 
kick that he received from that dealer 
in goods for cash only. 

The impetus of the enemy’s attack 
forced the Hopkins line back to the 
sidewalk. There the conflict raged ; 
the pacific wooden Indian, with his 
carven smile, was overturned, and 
those of the street who delighted in 
carnage pressed round to view the 
zealous joust. 

But then came the inevitable cop 
and imminent inconvenience for both 
the attacker and attacked. John 
Hopkins was a peaceful citizen, who 
worked at rebuses of nights in a flat, 
but he was not without the funda- 
mental spirit of resistance that comes 
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with the battle-rage. He knocked 
the policeman into a grocer’s sidewalk 
display of goods, and gave Fresh- 
mayer a punch that caused him 
temporarily to regret that he had not 
made it a rule to extend a five-cent 
line of credit to certain customers. 
Then Hopkins took spiritedly to his 
heels down the sidewalk, closely fol- 
lowed by the cigar-dealer and the 
policeman, whose uniform testified to 
the reason in the grocer’s sign that 
read; “ Eggs cheaper than anywhere 
else in the city.” 

As Hopkins ran he became aware 
of a big, low, red, racing automobile 
that kept abreast of him in the 
street. This auto steered into the 
side of the sidewalk, and the man 
guiding it motioned to Hopkins to 
jump into it. He did so without 
slackening his speed, and fell into 
the turkey-red upholstered seat beside 
the chauffeur. The big machine, with 
a diminuendo cough, flew away like 
an albatross down the avenue into 
which the street emptied. 

The driver of the auto sped his 
machine without a word. He was 
masked beyond guess in the goggles 
and diabolic garb of the chauffeur. 

“Much obliged, old man,” called 
Hopkins, gratefully. ‘“ I guess you’ve 
got sporting blood in you all right, 
and don’t admire the sight of two 
men trying to soak one. Little more 
and I’d have been pinched.” 

The chauffeur made no sign that 
he had heard. Hopkins shrugged a 
shoulder and chewed at his cigar, to 
which his teeth had clung grimly 
throughout the mélée. 

Ten minutes and the auto turned 
into the open carriage entrance of a 
noble mansion of brown stone, and 
stood still. The chauffeur leaped out, 
and said : 

“Come quick. The,lady, she will 
explain. It is the great honour you 
will have, monsieur. Ah, that milady 
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could call upon Armand to do this 
thing! But, no, I am only one 
chauffeur.” 

With vehement gestures the 
chauffeur conducted Hopkins into the 
house. He was ushered into a small 
but luxurious reception chamber. A 
lady, young, and possessing the 
beauty of visions, rose from a chair. 
In her eyes smouldered a becoming 
anger. Her high-arched, thread-like 
brows were ruffled into a delicious 
frown. 

“ Milady,” said the chauffeur, bow- 
ing low, ‘“ I have the honour.to relate 
to you that I went to the house of 
Monsieur Long and found him to be 
not at home. As I came back I see 
this gentleman in combat against— 
how you say ?—greatest odds. He is 
fighting with five—ten—thirty men— 
gendarmes, aussi. Yes, milady, he 
what you call ‘swat’ one—three— 
eight policemans. -If that Monsieur 
Long is out, I say to myself this gentle- 
man he will serve milady so well, and 
I bring him here.” 

“Very well, Armand,” said the 
lady, “ you may go.”’ She turned to 
Hopkins. 

“I sent my chauffeur,” she said, 
“to bring my cousin, Walter Long. 
There is a man in this house who has 
treated me with insult and abuse. 
I have complained to my aunt, and 
she laughs at me. Armand says you 
are brave. In these prosaic days 
men who are both brave and chival- 
rous are few. May I count upon 
your assistance ?” 

John Hopkins thrust the remains 
of his cigar into his coat pocket. He 
looked upon this winning creature 
and felt his first thrill of romance. 
It was a knightly love, and contained 
no disloyalty to the flat with the 
flea-bitten terrier and the lady of his 
choice. He had married her after a 
picnic of the Lady Label Stickers’ 
Union, Lodge No. 2; on a dare and a 
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bet of new hats and chowder all 
around with his friend, Billy 
McManus. This angel who was beg- 
ging him to come to her rescue was 
something too heavenly for chowder, 
and as for hats—golden, jewelled 
crowns for her ! 

“Say,” said John Hopkins, “just 
show me the guy that you’ve got the 
grouch at. I’ve neglected my talents 
as a scrapper heretofore, but this is 
my busy night.” 

“He is in there,”’ said the -lady, 
pointing to a closed door. “ Come. 
Are you sure that you do not falter 
or fear?” 

“Me ?’ said John Hopkins. “ Just 
give me one of those roses in the 
bunch you are wearing, will you ? ” 

The lady gave him a red, red rose. 
John Hopkins kissed it, stuffed it 
into his vest pocket, opened the door 
and walked into the room. It wasa 
handsome library, softly but brightly 
lighted. A young man was there, 
reading. 

“* Books on etiquette is what you 
want to study,” said John Hopkins, 
abruptly. “Get up here, and I'll 
give you some lessons. Be rude to a 
lady, will you ?” 

The young man looked mildly sur- 
prised. Then he arose languidly, 
dexterously caught the arms of John 
Hopkins and conducted him irresist- 
ibly to the frent door of the house. 

“Beware, Ralph Branscombe,” 
cried the lady, who had followed, 

‘ what you do to the gallant man who 
has tried to protect me.” 
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The young man shoved John Hop- 
kins gently out the door and then 
closed it. 

“‘ Bess,” he said, calmly, “I wish 
you would quit reading historical 
novels. How in the world did that 
fellow get in here ?” 

** Armand brought him,” said the 
young lady. “I think you are aw- 
fully mean not to let me have that 
St. Bernard. I sent Armand for 
Walter. I was so angry with you.” 

“ Be sensible, Bess,” said the young 
man, taking her arm. “That dog 
isn’t safe. He has bitten two or 
three people around the kennels. 
Come now, let’s tell auntie we are 
in good humour again.” 

Arm in arm, they moved away. 

John Hopkins walked to his flat. 
The janitor’s five-year-old daughter 
was playing on the steps. Hopkins 
gave her a nice, red rose and walked 
upstairs. 

Mrs. Hopkins was philandering with 
curl-papers. 

“Get your cigar?” she asked, 
disinterestedly. 

“Sure,” said Hopkins, “and I 
knocked around a while outside. 
It’s a nice night.” 

He sat upon the hornblende sofa, 
took out the stump of his cigar, 
lighted it, and gazed at the graceful 
figures in “The Storm” on the 
opposite wall. 

“I was telling you,” said he, 
“about Mr. Whipple’s suit. It’s a 
grey, with an invisible check, and it 
looks fine.” 
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SAINT GILDAS-DE-RHUIS, 


THE MONASTERY OF ST.: GILDAS 
DE RHUIS | 


(ABELARD REDIVIVUS) 


By AN IMPRESSIONIST 


is not remarkable for the 
beauty of its surroundings, 
it is a very interesting place 
to visit, by reason of its connection 
with the most pathetic love-story 
that the world éver wept over— 
namely, that of Abélard and Heloise. 
For when the former withdrew from 
Paris he became Abbot of the St. 
Gildas Monastery, and though it is 
now nearly nine hundred years since 
the sad tragedy of his life was enacted, 
his name has been handed down from 
century to century ever since that 
period with the triple consecration 
of genius, passion, and misfortune. 
And this is quite intelligible, for in 
the days of his power and pride he 
was considered the wonder of his age, 
and his fame extended to every part 
of the civilised world. 
St. Gildas de Rhuis is situated in 


A LTHOUGH St. Gildas de Rhuis 


that very peculiar department called 
Morbihan—where the scenery is so 
wild and rugged, and in many places 
of such an austere character that it 
seems episodal, so to say, rather than 
a continuous part of sunny France, 
It is, in short, such a brooding, sad- 
hued tract of country that no bright 
fancies could be linked with the 
thoughts it inspires. On the con- 
trary, you can travel for miles and 
miles over marsh and moorland, 
whose grey monotony is only broken 
by dolmens and menhirs—those mys- 
tic monuments of a vanished race 
and a forgotten age,* whose aspect is 
so profoundly melancholy that you 





* The people of this district, who are very 
superstitious, believe that these grey sentinels 
of time, which stand about them in every 
direction, were once Pagan soldiers who were 
turned to stone for crimes committed in the 
flesh ! 
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bet of new hats and chowder all 
around with his friend, Billy 
McManus. This angel who was beg- 
ging him to come to her rescue was 
something too heavenly for chowder, 
and as for hats—golden, jewelled 
crowns for her } 

“* Say,” said John Hopkins, “just 
show me the guy that you’ve got the 
grouch at. I’ve neglected my talents 
as a scrapper heretofore, but this is 
my busy night.” 

“He is in there,” said the -lady, 
pointing to a closed door. ‘“ Come. 
Are you sure that you do not falter 
or fear?” 

“* Me ?”’ said John Hopkins. “ Just 
give me one of those roses in the 
bunch you are wearing, will you ? ” 

The lady gave him a red, red rose. 
John Hopkins kissed it, stuffed it 
into his vest pocket, opened the door 
and walked into the room. It wasa 
handsome library, softly but brightly 
lighted. A young man was there, 
reading. 

““ Books on etiquette is what you 
want to study,” said John Hopkins, 
abruptly. “Get up here, and I'll 
give you some lessons. Be rude toa 
lady, will you ?” 

The young man looked mildly sur- 
prised. Then he arose languidly, 
dexterously caught the arms of John 
Hopkins and conducted him irresist- 
ibly to the frent door of the house. 

“Beware, Ralph Branscombe,” 
cried the lady, who had followed, 
* what you do to the gallant man who 
has tried to protect me.” 
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The young man shoved John Hop- 
kins gently out the door and then 
closed it. 

“* Bess,” he said, calmly, “I wish 
you would quit reading historical 
novels. How in the world did that 
fellow get in here ?” 

“Armand brought him,” said the 
young lady. “I think you are aw- 
fully mean not to let me have that 
St. Bernard. I sent Armand for 
Walter. I was so angry with you.” 

“* Be sensible, Bess,” said the young 
man, taking her arm. “That dog 
isn’t safe. He has bitten two or 
three people around the kennels. 
Come now, let’s tell auntie we are 
in good humour again.” 

Arm in arm, they moved away. 

John Hopkins walked to his flat. 
The janitor’s five-year-old daughter 
was playing on the steps. Hopkins 
gave her a nice, red rose and walked 
upstairs. 

Mrs. Hopkins was philandering with 
curl-papers. 

“Get your cigar?” she asked, 
disinterestedly. 

“Sure,” said Hopkins, “and I 
knocked around a while outside. 
It’s a nice night.” 

He sat upon the hornblende sofa, 
took out the stump of his cigar, 
lighted it, and gazed at the graceful 
figures in “The Storm” on the 
opposite wall. 

“I was telling you,” said he, 
‘““about Mr. Whipple’s suit. It’s a 
grey, with an invisible check, and it 
looks fine.” 
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SAINT GILDAS-DE-RHUIS, 


THE MONASTERY OF ST. 


GILDAS 


DE RHUIS 


(ABELARD REDIVIVUS) 


By AN IMPRESSIONI{IST 


is not remarkable for the 
beauty of its surroundings, 
it is a very interesting place 
to visit, by reason of its connection 
with the most pathetic love-story 
that the world éver wept over— 
namely, that of Abélard and Heloise, 
For when the former withdrew from 
Paris he became Abbot of the St. 
Gildas Monastery, and though it is 
now nearly nine hundred years since 
the sad tragedy of his life was enacted, 
his name has been handed down from 
century to century ever since that 
period with the triple consecration 
of genius, passion, and misfortune. 
And this is quite intelligible, for in 
the days of his power and pride he 
was considered the wonder of his age, 
and his fame extended to every part 
of the civilised world. 
St. Gildas de Rhuis is situated in 


A LTHOUGH St. Gildas de Rhuis 


that very peculiar department called 
Morbihan—where the scenery is so 
wild and rugged, and in many places 
of such an austere character that it 
seems episodal, so to say, rather than 
a continuous part of sunny France, 
It is, in short, such a brooding, sad- 
hued tract of country that no bright 
fancies could be linked with the 
thoughts it inspires. On the con- 
trary, you can travel for miles and 
miles over marsh and moorland, 
whose grey monotony is only broken 
by dolmens and menhirs—those mys- 
tic monuments of a vanished race 
and a forgotten age,* whose aspect is 
so profoundly melancholy that you 





* The people of this district, who are very 
superstitious, believe that these grey sentinels 
of time, which: stand about them in every 
direction, were once Pagan soldiers who were 
turned to stone for crimes committed in the 
flesh ! 
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TOUR DE CONNETABLE, 


would find it difficult to laugh while 
surrounded by them. And yet these 
wild wastes, these silent plains, have 
a distinct charm of their own, and 
are in one sense so exciting and 
stimulating that they afford an in- 
teresting study to anyone who wishes 
to learn the language of the rugged 
and the uncouth, the weird and the 
desolate—especially if he can respond 
readily to the call which Nature 
makes upon him in her sternest moods 
and manifestations. 

Meanwhile, on arriving at St. 
Gildas de Rhuis, you find it is on the 
Atlantic seaboard, girdled by bitter, 
barren rocks, and in one of the very 
wildest parts of Morbihan. Never- 
theless, it is an excellent place to 
anchor at; as in addition to its 
associations, it is a centre from which 
sO many curious and interesting 
excursions can be made. 

The first of these should be to 


Vannes*—which is the capital of 
Morbihan, and such a very quaint, 
old-world town that you feel glad to 
have seen it. It is built partly on 
the summit and partly on the slope 
of a hill, and was at one time strongly 
fortified—its old walls still retaining 
traces of Roman construction, and 
also several gateways Of such mani- 
fest antiquity that they carry the 
mind a long way back into the remote 
past. The streets of this peculiar 
city are narrow and tortuous, Dat 
they contain some fine pieces of street 
architecture, together with several 
fascinating old houses—notably an 
ancient tenement with grotesque carv- 
ings on the outer walls, which is 
known by the very strange name of 





* Vannes is the ancient capital of the 
Venetes—and claims to have colonised the 
Adriatic with its Celtic ancestors, and to have 
givenitsname to Venice. Itoffered astubborn 
resistance to Cwsar in his conquest of Gaul. 
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“Vannes and his wife”?! The Tour 
de. Connétable is likewise a striking 
feature in the scene, for it rises from 
the ancient fortifications to an im- 
posing height—and has so well with- 
stood the ravages of time that it is 
étill a very striking remain. 

About three kilométres from Vannes 
there is a delightful little spot called 
Elven—which is remarkable because 
it presents none of the usual character- 
istics of Morbihan scenery. On the 
contrary, it liesin a nest of verdure— 
embosomed in deep woods—and with 
its many ancient monuments (includ- 
ing la loge du loup), its numerous 
crumbling castles and dense forest, 
it forms a most interesting objective 
point for a walk or drive. The little 
town, too, still retains its medieval 
aspect, and looks very attractive as 
you approach it. But the most com- 
manding feature of the scene is the 
magnificent. Tour d’Elven,* which, 





* A short distance from the Tour d’Elven 
are the ruins of the Chateau de Kerlo, which 
had belonged to Descartes’ father, 


with its stately octagonal tower and 
thick walls richly covered with trees, 


still makes itself into a beautiful 
picture, notwithstanding the many 
centuries during which it has been 
in a ruined state. 

Another pleasant spot to visit, and 
at which if possible to make a short 
stay, is Port Navalo—said to be 
“Un séjour enchanteur,” and cer- 
tainly a pretty little seaside resort, 
well situated for two reasons : firstly, 
because it is so near a number of other 
attractive places, and, secondly, on 
account of its position at the entrance 
of the Sea of Morbihan—of which the 
French say that “there is nothing 
more picturesque than 7.” But in 
fealty to facts, 1 must mention that 
the epithet thus used is quite inap- 
propriate, and does not convey a 
correct idea of its scenery by any 
means. For the shores of this little 
inland sea are girdled by cold grey 
rocks of great size, piled one on top 
of the other in the wildest confusion, 
and as they are entirely destitute of 
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vegetation of every kind, they_form 
a scene so utterly barren and desolate 
that the nakedness of nature there is 
sublime, but certainly not picturesque 
as we understand the word. 

While enumerating the. various ex- 
cursions to be made from St. Gildas, 
I must not forget to say that the 
most enjoyable is one to Belle [le en- 
Mer and its extraordinary caverns. 
Indeed, on a fair day, when the sun 
is shining in the heavens and spark- 
ling on the face of the waters, nothing 
coul d be 


tion of the rocks ‘as the lamplight 
falls upon them seems different from 
anything you have ever seen before ; 
and where the mournful cry of the 
sea-birds, mingling with the deeper 
note of the surge outside, produces 
a diapason of eerie sounds that_is 
quite indescribable. 

But then it always seers that these 
hollow places of the earth (especially 
such as are found near the sea-shore) 
affect the imagination more power- 
fully than any other objects in 
nature — pro- 
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pleasanter 
than the sail 
thither. For | 
as you glide 
along you 
feel that you 
are about to 
enter one of 
Nature’s 
secret cham- 
bers of ima- 
gery, with the 
task _ before 
you of trying 
to translate 
what might 
be called her 
cryptic utter- 
ances there. 
Moreover 
when, the dis- 
tance being 
accom plished 
and the spot reached, you descend 
to “the earth beneath,” and 
at length find yourself in that 
sonorous cave called “La Grotte de 
Pigeons,” you feel as if the usual 
relativity of mind and matter were 
disturbed—because the atmosphere 
of the place affects you so powerfully 
and-gives birth to so many unwonted 
sensations. As you look round you, 
too, you at once realise that you are 
in an alien realm where ’tis. always 
night; where the strange colorisa- 
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bably because 
of the air 
of mystery 
which _ per- 
vades them, 
and which so 
many causes 
combine to 
engender. For 
instance, the 
total exclu- 
sion of the 
light of day ; 
the singular 
and ever- 
startling, 
forms which 
subterranean 
rocks assume, 
the moan of 
the waves in 
their eternal 
ebb and flow, 
and the profound solitude of the 
scene—all these things are so 
striking and arrestive (forming 
what might be called a living poem) 
that the mind should be set in a very 
low key that would remain insensible 
to its spell. 

After this, the next place to be 
visited is the ruined Chateau de 
Succinio, which was the summer 
residence of the Dukes of Bretagne 
in former times, and is considered a 
most important monument of the 
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VANNES. 


military architecture of the thirteenth 
century. It is truly a magnificent 
ruin—and even in its present dis- 
mantled state it covers such an im- 
mense area of ground, and so many 
of its towers remain intact, that it 
still seems to bea stronghold in the 
fulk sense of that word. Its position, 
too, is very striking. For it stands 
in a small inlet or bay of the Atlantic 
Ocean, in a dreary, desolate waste 
amid weird rocks and eloquent 
silences. And as the solitary salt 
marshes which surround it stretch 
downto the ocean, the boom of the 
waves as they break in solemn music 
on the shore is the only sound to be 
heard there, morning, noon and night. 
As may be supposed, therefore, the 
aspect of the place is one of profound 
melancholy. And yet there are 
periods when even this morne scene 
brightens up for a while. For in- 
stance, towards evening, when the sun 
is setting, the radiance of his glow 
and‘ the strange pictures wrought in 


cloudland by it, form a region of 
phantasy of their own—which, being 
one of nature’s illusions, creates 
beauty for the moment where none 
exists. 

I must not omit to mention. that 
the rock formations in this region are 
so strange—and numerous—that it 
would prove a happy hunting-ground 
to the geologist and archeologist, 
who, being able to decipher the traces 
of archaic scoring and other in- 
scriptions on them, can.thus prove 
their antiquity and make us see that 
the world is no longer compassable 
by the cosmogonies of old. _On the 
contrary, we now know that instead 
of hoping to find the ultimate human 
fact a few thousand years ago, the 
roots of history lie imbedded in the 
mould of primeval times, and that 
the great age of the earth is revealed 
by it, and.,“ the testimony of the 
rocks.” 

As for Locmariaquet—which stands 
on the western shore of the Sea of 
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Morbihan—it is said to be, after 
Carnac, the most interesting part of 
all France for its megalithic remains. 
And certainly while wandering amid 
the alignments there, as you gaze at 


the withered waste of grim phantoms ~ 


by which you are surrounded, you 
feel as if you were in a vast grave- 
yard—and with reason. For while 
these mysterious stones had at all 
times a compelling attraction for a 
certain order of mind, the interest 
they inspire has received an additional 
impetus since the last word concern- 
ing them has been uttered: namely, 
that it is now known for a certainty 
that they are sepulchral, and were 
placed as gravestones over their dead 
by primitive races in the morning of 
the world !* 

Meantime, while all the places that 
have been described are well worth 
seeing—and some of them specially 
attractive—the interest of the tour 
culminates, as may be imagined, at 
St. Gildas de Rhuis. For that whole 
place is so reminiscent of the unhappy 
Abélard that his personality seems to 
pervade every part of it. You can 
still see the little gate in the wall of 
the monastery garden through which 
he made his escape when flying from 
the envious monks who had attempted 
his life; you see the altar in the 
church before which he so often 
kneeled in penitence and prayer ; 
the cell where he received and read 
s0 many of Heloise’s immortal love 
letters ; ¢ and the lonely shore along 
which he used to wander with bent 
head and breaking heart as he 





* Paul Joanne says that these primeval 
men, like the ancient Egyptians, wished to 
make the last resting places (of at least. their 
principal Chiefs) immortal, and therefore built 
them for eternity ! - 

+ It is a remarkable fact that we can read 
Pope’s translation of these letters (clever as 
it undoubtedly is) quite unmoved; whereas 


the utter despair, the heart-wrung anguish 
that breathes in ‘every line of the original 
would touch the hardest heart. 
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brooded over his sorrows, and where 
he composed those intensely sad 
poems called “‘The Songs of Weep- 
ing,” in which he. poured forth his 
unutterable woes. 

But his attitude towards life at 
that period can be easily understood 
—for in addition to other things, the 
change from the gay and brilliant 
capital—which had been his home in 
bygone days—to this semi-barbarous 
region must have tried him sorely. 
As he says in one of the many letters 
which he wrote while there—“I in- 
habit a barbarous country at the end 
of the world, on the brink of a stormy 
ocean; my only associates are fero- 
cious and turbulent persons whose 
language is strange and horrible to 
me ; my walks are along the shores of 
a rock-bound sea; every day I en- 
counter fresh dangers, and I fear each 
moment to see a sword suspended 
over my head.” 

And yet he would have remained 
there if he could. But when the 
monks tried for the second time to 
murder him, he fled for his life to the 
Abbey of Cluny, where he spent the 
remainder of his.sorrowful days.t 

Meanwhile, as regards Morbihan, 
considered in its entirety, there is 
much to be said. For though it is 
true that a habit of travel tends to 
extinguish wonder and to ‘beget a 
curious acceptance of new and un- 
familiar surroundings, #¢ is a region 
so uncommon and so unlike other 
places that it might be called “‘ A’ 
land of ironies and surprises.”’ For, 
albeit destitute of most of the grander 
features of nature—such as high 
mountains, stately rivers, and broad 
lakes, &c.—it nevertheless possesses 
the peculiar attribute of attracting 
attention and awakening interest in 
a very remarkable degree. In short, 


¢t Heloise, whom he persuaded to take the 
veil before his own. inclaustration, survived 
him twenty years. 
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it would not be too much to say that 
no region covering so comparatively 
small an area can claim a more com- 
plete individuality than ##. For its 
physiognomy is unique and original, 
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around him can see a meaning and a 
significance which are hidden from 
the casual observer, a ramble through 
this strange world of-mysteries and 
mythologies, this lonely, | legendary 


land—will prove a pleasure indeed. 
For in addition to the indication of 
an immemorial past, the scenery 
is im every case so original and 
peculiar that the traveller is con- 
stantly presented with pictures 
other th n those that are offered to 


its geologic formation (as has been 
shown) indicates an immense an- 
tiquity ; and its history is written 
(chiefly in cipher) in the mouldering 
remains and weird memorials of 
primeval races with which the face of 
the country is ‘strewn. Thus for any 
one who under the visible forms 


SUMMER’S CALL 
By A. H, KenpAaLy 


Ah me, at my desk I must sit unwilling 
Day after day till the shadows fall, 
While the whole glad world outside is thrilling 
To Summer's call. 


Oh for the fields with fresh grass springing, 
Oh for the scent of the ripening hay, 
To be where the larks are so gaily singing, 
Just for a day. 


By the side of the woodland stream to wander, »* 
Where the sun glints through on the pathway brown, 
And one almost forgets.that the road out yender 
Leads to the town. 


Again o’er the downs to be rushing madly 
With a speed that makes one’s heart rejoice, 
The good horse beneath one answering gladly 
To hand and voice. 


But better than all, at the journey’s ending 
That garden old with its flowers so fair, 
And the quaintly-cui yew trees its gate defending— 
Margaret is there. 





“, ITS JUST “AS CHARMING AS I FANCIED,” SAID MARY. “ITS EVEN MORE DELIGHTFUL THAN 1 IMAGINED,” JACK 
| RETORTED, 
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MUTABILITY OF MARY 


By ANDREW LINDSAY 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


a © HAT. a family !” exclaimed 
the bride, sinking back into 
a Pullman easy chair as the 
train began to move. 

“‘ Twenty-two Grants, all told,” she 
continued, leaning forward again to 
catch a last glimpse of the smiling, 
animated company in wedding gar- 
ments onthe platform. 

“And twenty-seven. Alexanders,” 
said the husband of a few hours. “A 
mighty gathering of the clans, but it 
was. rather overdoing it for Uncle 
Jim to insist on all his boys being 
present.” 

“* And I never thought Aunt Jean 
would bring allher girls. But isn’t it 
delightful to be away from them all, 
and alone,” added the bride, as she 
settled back in her chair with a tired 
sigh. 

“Alone.” repeated Jack Alexander. 
“Do you call this alone ?”” And he 
glanced up and down the somewhat 
sparsely filled car, which contained 
several interested onlookers, whose 
glances nevertheless were friendly 
and sympathetic. 

“A compartment would have been 
nicer,” said Mary, as she gathered 
several rose leaves from the folds of 
her gown. “I suppose someone blun- 
dered, or we should have had one.” 

“Oh, no blunder at all,” returned 
Jack. “ Doctor Grant simply thought 
the Pullman was better, that is all.’’ 

“Well, we won’t worry, Jack, as 
this is the last piece of family dicta- 
tion we shall be subjected to. Think 
of our secret, and let that suffice.” 

“We have stolen a march on them, 
haven’t we, Mary?” and the young 


man laughed pleasantly. The bride’s 
sunny countenance broke into smiles, 
and subdued laughter possessed them 
for some time. 

“You know George said he might 
look us. up at Dinard,” said Jack. 
“‘ He wouldn’t intrude long; no, not 
he,”’ and they laughed again as if in 
delicious contemplatfon of some huge 
joke. 

“I’m gladdest of all to be away 
from Aunt Kate,” said the bride, 
“even though she is my godmother. 
I think she broke in upon more 
téte-a-tétes than any other member 
of the clan Grant.” 

“Christena was the 
plague,” asserted Jack. “She ab- 
solutely watched over us; accom- 
panied our goings out and our com- 
ings in, and she repeated everything 
she heard us say-to the twenty-one 
other Grants, and when this, with 
added comments, reached the ears of 
the twenty-seven Alexanders—Well, 
words fail me!” 

“If Aunt Kate only knew,” said 
Mary, breaking into smiles again. 

To the last benisons and warnings 
bestowed on them by their relatives 
on the platform, the young couple had 
responded with smiles and nods and 
incoherent, random words. They 
were in a Dover train en route for the 
Continent—on the morrow—at least, 
all the relations believed Dinard to 
be their destination. ‘“ I’m conspicu- 
ous. as a bride to-day, Jack, but wait 
till to-morrow, no one will suspect me 
when I put on my old blue serge it 

“You're lovely in anything, Mary,” 
interrupted Jack. ‘“ You’re clever, 


greatest 
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too; for I should never have thought 
of this plan of slipping off and hiding 
away for our honeymoon.” 

“It will be jolly, won’t it, Jack ? 
If we can only reach Euston without 
meeting anyone we know.” 

“Oh, we shall manage it all right. 
I’ve got a mask, and ifit comes to the 
point of discoyery I shall wear it.” 

“My motor veil will completely 
disguise me, so I’m quite hopeful.” 

Uncle Jim Alexander was a keen 
sportsman, and months before—so 
long ago he had forgotten it—he had 
given his old keeper orders to pre- 
pare the shootifig box whenever his 
nephew wanted it. So old Dougal 
and his wife Janet were the only 
persons in all the world that would 
know the whereabouts of the young 
people. Jack managed to secure and 
re-label their luggage at Dover, but 
they left the wedding finery at Euston 
until cailed for. The boxes contain- 
ing rough serge and woollen clothing 
they took with them to Scotland. 
They reached Edinburgh tired, dusty, 
but still enthusiastic. Edinburgh was 
a danger zone, and to remain there 
long would mean discovery, for 
Spylaw Road housed many a relative. 

In the Caledonian train they began 
to feel really safe. “‘ There are so 
many things I have wanted to tell 
you, Jack, but—with so many re- 
lations rs 

The old gentleman opposite must 
have overheard Mary, for he smiled 
benignly on her from over the corner 
of his paper. 

* We shall have plenty of time now 
for talk to last a life time,” said Jack. 

“Yes, years and years, yet never 
time enough to say all. How long 
do you think we shall live, Jack ?”’ 

“The Grants and Alexanders are 
long-lived races,” replied the young 
husband reflectively. 

“The Grants are, for Grandpa is 
eighty-two.” 


“And my Grandfather Alexander 
is eighty-four.” 

“Years and years of happiness 
ahead of us,” said Mary, in delighted 
tones, ““ and happiness conduces. to 
longevity, or so I have read some- 
where.” 

“I can’t believe we have escaped,” 
said Jack, “and that some of them 
won't appear in a moment.” 

* Aunt Kate with a shawl,” said 
Mary. 

“Or Christena with a suggestion,” 
laughed Jack. “I really don’t know 
how I managed to propose.” 

“Aunt Kate did arrive. almost 
before I said yes.” 

“It did seem so long before you 
spoke, Mary.’” 

* But, Jack, I couldn’t speak.” 

“TI began to fear you liked Bob 
best.” 

“Bob! Bob is very nice, but Bob 
isn’t you.” 

“And there we stood, and it was 
so still - 

“And then Aunt Kate came so 
suddenly. I shall always believe she 
overheard you, Jack.” 

“We have been a most persecuted 
couple, Mary.” 

** And now we are going to make up 
for it. Our families will seek us in 
vain.” 

“Fancy the consternation of the 
twenty-two Grants!” 

“It will be quite equalled by the 
distraction of twenty-seven Alex- 
anders.” 

*“* Not a voice will disturb us.” 

* And not a letter will reach us.” 

In low tones and subdued laughter 
their voices ran on, evidently much 
to the enjoyment of their fellow 
traveller. But what cared they, Jack 
saw only Mary, his bride, and she 
was secure in the disguise of her old 
blue serge. 

In the long June twilight Dougal 
drove them to their destination in 
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the wagonette. The road was rough 
and stony, and up-hill a good part 
of the fourteen miles from the station, 
and it was long past midnight when 
they reached the shooting box at the 
border of a Scotch pine forest, that 
stretched away as far as they could 
‘see. It was still the delightful gloam- 
ing of a June night when Mary saw 
the comfortable Janet standing in 
the doorway, which she almost filled. 

“ Ye’ll be weary, ma bairn,”’ said 
the woman, leading the way into the 
living room where scalding tea and hot 
scones awaited them. The room was 
fragrant with the smell of burning 
peat, and after the first cup of tea 
the flagging spirits of the tired 
travellers began to rise. 

“It’s just as charming as I fancied 
it would be,” said Mary. 

“It’s even more delightful than I 
imagined,” retorted Jack. 

The small stone house stood at a 
point.which, for purposes of romance, 
might have served as a traditional 
desert island. A poet or painter 
would have been happy there, or a 
misanthrope could not have chosen 
a more appropriate spot in which to 
hide himself and forget the world. 
On the third day of their stay it 
began to rain, not the soaking deluge 
of the south country, over in a few 
hours, ora day at most, but a soft, 
wool-like persistent mist enveloped 
the house and concealed the forest. 
While it- lasted they realised they 
were completely shut in between the 
four walls of the shooting box. The 
first day*of the mist passed in 
quiet conversation, and reminiscent 
stories and jokes of different relations. 
Mary was congratulated over and 
over again on her clever idea of their 
present seclusion, yet at intervals 
that grew more frequent, one or other 
would suddenly break out with: | 

‘“*T wonder what Aunt Kate has to 
occupy her, now that we are off her 
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hands ?” or—‘‘ Who is Christena 
tormenting ?” 

The mist persisted, and in an outer 
rough workroom they watched Dougal 
repairing his traps to catch the vermin 
that threatened his young birds ; 
Jack assisted him in burnishing every 
fowling piece about the house ; and 
Mary learned from Janet how to 
make scones, which Jack declared 
were even more excellent than Janet’s. 

The old woman nodded and smiled 
as if to say, “That’s quite as it 
should be.”’ 

“We've turned the tables tho- 
roughly, have we not, Mary, thanks 
to your ingenuity. But wouldn’t you 
like to have a chat with Aunt Kate 
this morning ?” Jack enquired. 

This remark was made on the 
morning of the third day of the mist. 

“That I shouldn’t, for I haven’t 
talked out half what I want to, but 
new things crop up and I forget the 
old ones.” 

Mary would not admit it, but 
while Jack had been watching and 
assisting Dougal’s operations, she 
had had a surreptitious look round 
for books. She pulled up sharply 
when she realised what she was doing, 
for both had agreed they would take 
nothing to read. Jack, she dis- 
covered, was growing anxious about 
his cigarettes. 

“You know I smoke more in this 
beastly weather,” he said. 

It was chilly, too, and the chimney 
draught was faulty. 

“One can have 
even wholesome peat smoke,” 
Mary said, as she shivered and 
coughed. It was not an ominous 
sound, but the young husband turned 
from the fire, where he was using 
the bellows, and regarded his wiie 
with apprehension. 

“It will be warmer soon,” he said, 
encouragingly. 

‘A chimney where there has been 


too much of 
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no fire for a long time is always 
queer,” said Mary. “Let’s go and 
sit with Janet.” 

For weeks she had hoarded count- 
less precious themes on which they, 
—once alone—should exchange ob- 
servations and compare opinions, but 
no subject, lofty or otherwise, oc- 
curred to either of them now, as they 
sat side by side on a straight backed 
settle and watched the reluctant 
flames. A strong wind rattled the 
windows, and a cold wave swept 
along the floor. 

“Only imagine, Mary, if it were 
not for your brilliant idea we might 
have been sitting in a commonplace 
hotel.” 

Mary glanced up quickly and 
wondered whether it was possible 
there was a tinge of sareasm in her 
husband’s remark. 3 

When his wife had been silent for 
some minutes, Jack turned towards 
her. Her gaze was fixed intently on 
a dusky corner. The next moment she 
jumped on a chair and gathered her 
skirts about her. 

“Good gracious, Mary!” he ex- 
claimed in alarm. 

““Oh, Jack, it’s a mouse. 
there. Don’t you see it ?” 

He gave a glance at the corner 
she indicated in such desperation, 
another at her attitude, and then 
spontaneous, irrepressible laughter 
pealed through the room. 

Mary” grew rigid and cold; she 
allowed her skirts to drop, and a look 
of consternation spread over her 
countenance. Jack’s laughter ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun when 
he noticed her expression. He ap- 
proached and held out his hand to 
assist her to the floor again, but Mary 
descended without accepting his 
proffered aid. 

“You laughed, Jack,” she said 
reproachfully. 

“I know I did,” he retyrned con- 
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tritely. “ You see I couldn’t believe 
you were really frightened, Mary .; 
you who ride the most uncertain 
horses, drive a Sunbeam, and—yes, 
I have heard you say you would like 
to make “an ascent in-an airship. 
You'll forgive me, Mary, won’t you? ” 
he pleaded. ‘ ‘ 

“ Really it was too bad of you, 
Jack, after bringing me to this awful 
place, to ridicule me.” 

Jack stared at his wife for a mo- 
ment, then thrust his hands into his 
pockets and began to whistle softly 
(he was learning things), which was al- 
most a greater offence in Mary’s eyes 
than his first one, and she began to 
cry. She had heard that married 
people sometimes quarrelled during 
the first six months of marriage, but- 
a quarrel during the first week! It 
was unthinkable, and. Mary wept 
harder than ever, and it took some 
time, with all Jack’s apologies 
and blandishments, for her to re- 
cover. Finally, they were seated 
once more before the now blazing 
peat, but unable to forget Mary’s 
remark about. the awful place, Jack . 
asked : 

“* Would you really like to goaway, 
Mary? We can still go to Dinard, 
you know.” 

“Oh no, no, no!” she cried. “* We 
have still such worlds to say to each 
other; dolet us stay onhere; thesun 
will shine to-morrow.” 

Not for worlds would Mary have 
revéaled her changeful mind, and 
that she wished with all her heart 
they were at Dinard. ‘ 

But the weather did not change on 
the morrow. Wet boughs hung low 
and a dreary wind swept round the 
shooting box, yet neither would 
admit the experiment had been a 
failure. Involuntarily Mary pic- 
tured the bright facesathome. How- 
“ever, she had chosen this, and she 
would stand by it, else Jack would 
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“ SPONTANEOUS, IRREPRESSIBLE LAUGHTER RANG THROUGH THE ROOM.” 


losé his respect for her. Jack marked 
the expression and said : 

“You didn’t put even one book 
in your travelling bag, did you, 
Mary ?.” 

“TI didn’t,” returned his wife 
shortly and concisely from the other 
side of the room, where she seemed to 
be turning out the contents of her 
* hold-all.” 

* What a pity! I might have read 
to you,” he said. He stood regard- 
ing her apparent search for something 


with interest. ‘‘ What are you look- 
ing for, Mary ?” 

“I am looking for something to 
mend,” she replied, turning over 
various articles of apparel. 

“You don’t want to sew in this 
beastly wind! Confound it!” he 
said, walking to the window and 
gazing into the wall of pea-soup mist 
outside. “The weather is decidedly 
‘ saft,’ as Dougal said this morning. 
I shouldn’t mind a good, honest rain- 
storm. Come and sit by the fire, Mary, 
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and tell me a story, as we used to 
say when we were children. 

Mary obeyed with alacrity so far 
as coming to sit by the fire was con- 
cerned. 

** Jack,” she said, filled with a 
new idea, “ I want you to tell me if 
you were ever in love before: tell 
me all your secrets.” 

“ T have no secrets.” 

“Oh Jack!” in long-drawn-out, 
unbelieving tone. 

“I know it sounds stupid, but, I 
never had a touch of mystery about 
me. 

“And you have nothing at all on 
your conscience that it would relieve 
your mind to tell me?” she asked 
disappointedly. 

“Nothing absolutely. But don’t 
look so sad about it, Mary.”’ 

“ And you never felt remorse ? ” 

** Never.” 

She looked at his ingenuous, laugh- 
ing face and sighed. No hope of 
escape from devouring ennui in this 
direction. 

* But it will be equally interesting 
if you make a clean breast ofall your 
secrets, and so relieve your mind, 
Mary.” 

“TI have no secrets either,” she 
replied dejectedly. 

“ What an uninteresting couple we 
are,” he retorted. 

“The only secret I ever had was 
this runaway honeymoon, which I 
shared with you,” said Mary. 

“There is no ‘ past’ in my life,” 
said Jack, “ and I like to think there’s 
none in yours either, Mary.” 

“ But, Jack, you must have been 
in love before. Was she dark or 
fair, likeme? I won't be jealous, so, 
do.tell me all about it.” 

“Well,” he began slowly, and 
hesitatingly, “last year, when I 
crossed to New York in the Oceanic, 
I met the dearest little gir——”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Mary, hurriedly 
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grasping his hand.” But Jack, only 
last year, I thought I was first even 
then.” 

“ At that time I thought you were 
much fonder of Bob than of me,” he 
added apologetically. 

* Bob!” she exclaimed contemp- 
tuously. 

“* Well the dear little girl was only 
three, so don’t abuse my favourite 
brother, Mary.” , 

“ Oh,” said his wife in disappoint- 
ment, throwing his hand away from 
her. 

“IT fear the Alexanders are mere 
matter-of-fact’ people, with not a 
scrap of romance about them.” 

“And the Grants are of the same 
dull fibre,” said Mary in a spifitless 
voice. 

“Perhaps the fact that I always 
wanted to marry you, Mary, is a 
romance after all, so I hope you 
won’t let your. disappointment bite 
too deep.” 

“* Disappointed ! 
of you.” 

“Well, what was it I saw in 
your face? Perhaps I may have a 
different tale to teJl before I’m fifty : 
I'll try to cultivate romance, since 
it seems to please you, Mary.” 

She could not have been less than 
happy in this: assurance of faithful- 
ness; still, another hope had failed 
her. No secrets; no love affairs to 
discuss; and three weeks of the 
honeymoon still to run! She found 
herself regretting the absence of 
incident in their lives, and she realised, 
not without a pang of conscience for 
her previous ingratitude, that a large 
family connection presents many 
opportunities for piquant episodes 
and conversation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander fell to dis- 
cussing books and their authors, but 
as,each had for years read the same 
books on the other’s recommendation, 
the discussion ended flatly. Mary 
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recited bits from Browning that she 
could remember, a verse or two from 
Omar, and ended the evening with 
a scene from Marmion, which Jack 
warmly applauded. It had become 
evident, even to themselves, that they 
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be happy?” Mary asked, apropos of 

nothing, but the remark was’ made 

after a sharp study of the room in 

which they were seated. Jack had 

seen the glance round and undeg- 

stood the question. He expressed 
the view that a. crofter’s 
home interior need not 
necessarily exclude happi- 
ness. 

“But, after all, you 
know they are used to it, 
Mary, and we are not. 
This showed her that he 
was tired of the seclusion, 
the fog, and even might 
grow tired of her, if they 
did not soon leave the 
place. 

“Tf we have no mys- 
teries, and no secrets in 
our lives, what a splendid 
joint mystery we must be 
by this time to our respec- 
tive families,” said Mary 
one day, while. the hours 
crept heavily on. 

Mary studied her coun- 
tenance in the little fogged 
mirror, and decided that 
she was growing positively 
ugly. Nothing but her old- 
est clothes, too, and Mary 
wished she had brought 
just one or two frocks from 
the trousseau. If she went 
off in her looks in this way 
Jack might grow. to dislike 
her, and with chin in hand 
she fell to wondering if this 
was not an occasion where 
surrender becomes the bet- 
ter part of valour. Also, 


“MARY STUDIED HER COUNTENANCE IN THE LITTLE FOGGED MIRROR AND she thought longingly of 


DECIDED THAT SHE WAS GROWING POSITIVELY UGLY, 


were making great effort to amuse 


sunny Dinard, although it 
was difficult to believe the sun 


each other, and pleasure, which had not become an extinct planet. 


hitherto had pursued them, now fled 


at their approach. 


‘* Jack, dear,” she called softly to 
him as he entered from the fiftieth in- 


“Do you think a crofter can ever terview with Dougal that day, always 
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concerning the weather, “ don’t you 
think we might go on to Dinard— 
now ?” 

With one spring towards her, Jack 
tad Mary in his arms. 

“You are tired of it, I felt sure 
you were, but I couldn’t suggest a 
change, when it was your plan, 
could I Mary?” 

“So you have been bored, Jack, 
and you will never forgive me for 
my horrid plan of coming here to be 
alone.” 

They feli to their packing with 
avidity, during which they amply 
sympathised with each other, 
and at last informed Dougal 
they. wished to be driven to the 
station. On the following morning 


Mary again disguised herself with 
the convenient motor veil, and Jack 
held his mask in readiness. 


It’s ridiculous to feel guilty, isn’t 
it, Jack?” 

- ‘It’s been a joke; just a huge joke, 
that’s all,” he replied gallantly. 

On the morning of their departure 
the sun rose in summer splendour, 
as if smiling on their resolution, 
and __ the mists disappeared. 
Dougal and Janet urged them to 
prolong their stay, but with a 
heavy tip, conditioning silence, they 
departed. 

The trousseau’ at Euston was 
recovered and again journeyed to 
Dover. 

At Dinard they found many 
telegrams and imploring letters 
awaiting them, for the twenty-two 
Grants and the twenty-seven 
Alexanders had forty-nine hearts 
that were sorely troubled at the 
silence of the young people. 





SOUTH, EAST AND NORTH 


By H. E, FLECKER 


O call me, call me, cali me far away, 
O call me to the white Hellenic hills, 
To the blue drowsy Mediterranean Sea, 


To the murmurous meadows of old Sicily— 
From hope that trembles and from thought that kills, 
O call me, call me, call me far away 


O call me, you strange voices farther, far 
Away to dreamy painted lands beyond, 

Where swing the idle censers whole days long, 
And all the night is mellow with a song 

By women langorously monotoned— 

O call me, you strange voices, further, far. 


Call me, strange voices, call me yet once more, 

Call me to lifeless lands of wind-swept snow, 
Where the cold eyes of the eternal spheres 

Look down inmutable.—Ah, but there leers 

Dour death in that white desert where winds blow, 
And those strange voices call me yet once more. 





“ HE TOOK MY GRIP AND, CHATTING AFFABLY, LED THE WAY.” 


TOM BROWNE’S TRAVEL STORIES 


Illustrated by himself and told by A. B. Cooper 


PART L. 


OME games lend themselves 
to the art—or is it a science ? 


—of the interviewer, and 

bowls is-one of them. You 
can’t ask a man to tell you a story 
while he is running between the 
wickets, or when he is setting you a 
double baulk, or when he is killing 
your weak returns over the net, 
or even when he is deep in the mys- 
teries of diabolo. But while you are 
catrying the “footer” across the 
green, leisurely poising yourself for 
a cast, or taking a measure to dis- 


cover by what fractional part of an 


‘ 


inch your “wood” is farthest from 
the jack, a good deal of interviewing 
can be done and a good many stories 
told. 

It was during a game on Tom 
Browne’s smooth-shaven lawn, upon 
which his big studio at Black- 
heath looks, that these stories were 
told, and I tell them as they were 
told to me. They were_to be travel- 
stories pure and simple, and, as the 
famous comic artist had but recently 
returned from a six months’ sojourn 


in the States, we started with his 
latest trip and worked back. 

“Why did you go to the States 
this time ?”’ I asked, as T.B., having 
won the toss, trundled the jack 
to his favourite corner. 

““ Well, McCutcheon, the regular 
cartoonist of the Chicago Tribune 
had not had a holiday for five years 
and Mr. Keeley, the editor, sent 
him to Asia for a four months’ vac. 
At first he thought of supplying his 
place with another American artist, 
but it suddenly struck him that it 
would be a happy idea to get what 
he called ‘ England’s Best.’ So he 
actually came to England to fetch 
me! I was sitiing working in my 
studio one day when my telephone 
bell rang. 

“*Say!- Are you Mr. 
Browne ?’” said a voice. 

‘¢.} “am. 1 5 edie, 
you?’ 

“*T’'m Keeley, the editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, and I want you to 
go back with me and take the place 
of McCutcheon, my cartoonist, for 
four months.’ 


Tom 


‘Who are 
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“* That’s a large order,’ 
I said, ‘I don’t think I 
can go.’ 

““*But you’ve just got 
to go,’ said Keeley, ‘ You’d 
better come and see me 
and talk it over.’ 

*** Where are you?’ I 
said — though I might 
have known, for all good 
Americans go to the 
Savoy. 

“*Tm at the Savoy,’ 
said Keeley, ‘Come and 
see me.’ 

“So the upshot of it 
was that I saw the editor 
of the Chicago Tribune 
that day and he made me 
a good offer to take McCutcheon’s 
place for four months. Well, it 
meant being away from England, and 
my connections, for six months, 
and neglecting all my English work, 
so .I told him that I would think 
about it and let him know. I allowed 
four days to go by without answering 
him, and then I rang him up and 
told him I had decided not to go.” 

“*Say!’ said Keeley, across the 
telephone. ‘ You’ve just got to go, 
Tom Browne ; I’ve come all the way 
to England to fetch you and I’m 
going to take you back.’ 

“So to make a long story short, I 
went again to see Keeley, and thie 
first thing he did was to double his 
former offer. That’s the way with 
these Americans. If they want a 
thing they'll stick at nothing to get 
it. 

““Well, I went. As I had been in 
New York before, and had a good 
many friends there, and was a little 
before my time, I stayed there a day 
or two. It happened to be Decora- 
tion Day. I went with some friends, 
some of whom were ladies, to Coney 
Island for the day. From there I 
sent an ’Arry and ’Arriet sketch of 





THE NOBLE RED MAN, 


myself, with a young 
lady on my arm, together 
with the following letter : 
‘To the Editor of the 
Chicago Tribune. I have 
booked a berth on the 
Twentieth Century train 
for to-morrow (Thursday). 
Arriving in Chicago on 
Friday morning at 8.30. 
—yYours, T.B.’ 

““ Now what did Keeley 
do but produce this sketch 
and letter, in facsimile, 
in the next day’s paper! 
I had caricatured my- 
self outrageously in the 
little sketch I had dashed 
off, and it represented me at least 
three stone heavier than I really 
am. Well, when I arrived at Chicago, 
I found no one there to meet me. 
Being an utter stranger I seized my 
bag, which is technically called a 
‘Grip,’ and looked about me for 
help and guidance. I saw a lot of 
fellows standing about at the Depot, 
‘rubbering,’ the expressive term 
which Americans use for craning 
their necks and looking hither and 
thither, as though their necks were 
made of rubber. I had not the 
least idea that they were looking for 
me. Being in happy ignorance of 
the publication of the Island sketch, 
how was I to know that these would- 
be interviewers were looking for a 
very fat man, in a very big, wide- 
awake hat, and smoking a huge 
cigar? I proceeded to make some 
gentle enquiries from a bystander 
as to the best hotel, and I suppose 
my English speech gave me away, 
for a smiling young man came up and 
said : 

“*Say! You Tom Browne ?’ 

*T told him I was, and he imme- 
diately gave me the ‘glad hand,’ 
and said: ‘I’m vurry glad to meet 
you, Tom Browne. You just come 
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along with me and I will see you 
all right. You'll stay at the Audi- 
torium, of course. Lend me your 
grip.’ 

“He didn’t say who or what he 
was, but just took my grip and, 
chatting affably, led the way. I 
held on very close to him, for he had 
my bag, and I had heard a lot about 
Yankee smartness, bunco-steerers and 
gold - brick men, so I wanted to 
keep him well in hand. However, 
he took me in hand and walked with 
me to the hotel, introduced me to 
the manager, and then held out his 
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** WE WENT TO VISIT AN INDIAN SATTLEMENT.” 


hand again, and said he must be 
going. 

“*Aren’t you on the Tribune ?’ 
I said. 

**Oh, no,’ he replied, smilingly. 
‘I’m just a citizen. It has been a 
great pleasure to me to.be of service 
to you, Tom Browne. I have a 
vurry great respect for cartoonists. 
I saw your portrait in the Tribune 
this morning, and it was up to me 
to discover you first. All the men 
on the station were waiting for you, 
but they were all looking for a fat 
man, and you’re not vurry fat, Tom 
Browne. I was the lucky one. 
And I count it a great honour to 
see you to your quarters.’ ” . 

By that time we had got to the 
other end, where T.B. lay ‘ two in’ ; 
and I asked him how he liked 
Chicago. 

“Why, you might be a Yankee 
yourself,” he replied. “ Everybody 
you meet asks you that. Frankly, 
I don’t like it. It’s just a big mining 
camp. Most of the people are mighty 
proud of their City, and didn’t like 
me hitting out at their foibles morning 
after morning. I was always getting 
letters — mostly abusive — but one 
or two showed that the citizens had 
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eyes to see. Ill show you some 
of them when we get in.” 

T.B. was as good as his word, and 
I reproduce one or two at this 
point. ‘ 

“Dear Tom Browne,—Your work 
in the Tribune is fine. Keep it up on 
the same line. They won’t like the 
medicine, but make ’em take it, and 
lots of it. McCutcheon’s work was 
of the soothing syrup order. It isn’t 
sweetstuff Chicago needs, but more 
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a wide-spreading village beginning 
hardiy anywhere and ending no- 
where. One big smoky railway sta- 
tion with a lot ef large shops hard 
by—does that make a real city? 
They think it does. And its civic 
buildings—a city hall, now an ancient 
and grimy ruin, built twenty-one 
years ago! A business station like 
a checker board, where four opposing 
streams of humanity meet and hurl 
themselves into a tangle at every 











“THE MOSQUITOES MADE IT HOT FOR US,” 


ridicule and less flattery. You won’t 
be loved, may be, but you are only 
in for three months, while probably 
McCutcheon has a life sentence. The 
native here loves his place of abode 


as the hog loves his pen. Is it dirty ? 
That’s all right! Are its streets 
more unsafe and more}iwretchedly 
paved thanJany ‘rocky road to 
Dublin’ ever was? That’s all 
right. Chicago is nothing more than 


corner all day long, and damn each 
other heartily in the process of 
untangling. Long strings of anti- 
quated cable cars—hateful to look 
at, frightful to ride in—and then 
the omnipresent ‘Alley!’ Haunt 
of the thug, the ‘hold up’ man and 
garbage barrel—safe retreat of the 
burglar and murderer! No charming 
Sally in this kind of Alley! But 
then you have seen it, and maybe 
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the stockyards — Mr.  Sinclair’s 
‘Jungle.’ Another thing this un- 
governed borough was wont to brag 
about, and to point to with pride. 
But then it’s all right. Everybody 
is all right, although some of the 
sojourners here may realise that a 
residence in Chicago is a liberal 
preparation for those whose, final 
residence will be Hades. Well 
broken in here, they will not suffer 


gave my name and address, and 
this, by any chance, fell into the 
hands of the native. For, of course, 
it is rank treason and sacrilege from 
the Chicago standpoint, and un- 
comfortable I am that I am not yet 
ready to make good my escape to 
New York. 
“Yours cordially, A. 
Here’s another effusion, signed 
“Chicago Girl.” 


” 


“WE COOKED OUR FOOD AND GENERALLY LIVED THE ‘SIMPLE LIFF,’” 


like other citizens of that uncomfort- 
able place of punishment. 

“Well, anyway, Mr. Browne, 
you have-a great opportunity, to 
reduce the ridiculous’ impression 
Chicagoans entertain of the perfection 
of this overgrown village—to en- 
lighten, and, let us hope, to chasten 
_ and get safely away’with your 
ife. 

“Mine would be in danger—if I 


“Say! Tom Browne—Back to 
Englandifor you. Did you think 
you could come over here and show 
us? When did the English ever 
show us anything? You cannot 
touch our McCutcheon with your 
cartoons. You had better dream 
over this one, and see if you can do 
better after a good night’s rest.” 


Then comes another to balance it ; 


‘Gentlemen,—Say ! I thought an 
pe o 
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Englishman had no humour. There 
is nothing the matter with Tom 
Browne. 

“My wife says McCutcheon had 
better look out or we will not want 
him back if Tom can get on to our 
sore. spots as quick as this. Per- 
haps he can jolt us hard enough to 
bring about some reforms before 
he leaves.” 

And, lastly, a stinging letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor. 

“Dear Sir,—Just a word about 
the cartoons being drawn now by 
one Tom Browne, of London. Of 
all absolutely insane, senseless and 
supposedly satirical cartoons, com- 
mend me to those of this same Tom 
Browne. The three so far drawn 
by him, which have appeared on 
the front page of the Tribune, reveal 
nothing but the feeble efforts of a 
slow-witted Englishman, who can see 
only the worst side of anything that 
is not English. 

“Of the ‘artistic features of the 
cartoons I say nothing, for I am 
not qualified to express an opinion on 
art, but I think I have enough 
intelligence to be able*to understand 
the meaning of a cartoon and the 
words placed under and over a 
cartoon. But these by Tom Browne 
have me ‘locoed,’ I see nothing in 
them, except a cheap and mean- 
ingless satire. 

“This is an expression of opinion 
from a reader of the Tribune who 
hates to see the cartoon feature so 
misused, and that, too, by an Eng- 
lishman.” 

“So the nett result is that you 
didn’t freeze to Chicago, and some 
of the citizens didn’t freeze to you,” 
I said. 

“That’s about the size of it,” 
said T.B., making a bee-line for the 
jack, “but I had two joly times 
while I was there nevertheless. One 
was a trip to a Mr. Watson’s summer 


home on Pleasant Island in the 
Georgian Bay, Canada. It is said 
that there are ten thousand islands 
in the Bay, and this is one of them. 
I stayed there a fortnight, and had 
one of the greatest times of my life. 
We went blackberrying, fishing, pic- 
nicing, sailing, and one day went 
to visit an Indian settlement on 
another island.. Being an admirer 
of the noble Red Man, as depicted 
in the pages of Fenimore Cooper, I 
looked forward to seeing something 
really ‘impressive and picturesque. 
The actual article constituted the 
greatest disappointment of my life. 
From an old wooden shack, which 
would not have made a respectable 
cart-shed in England, came a squaw 
who would have disgraced the most 
squalid slum in the east-end of 
London. I might have overlooked 
her ragged clothes if they had been 
put on straight. But they were not. 
They were up at one side and down 
at the other, and back to front and 
upside down. It was a real anti- 
climax. 

“I saw plenty of the real thing 
out West later on. In Los Angeles 
I met a very cultured and polished 
gentleman, who was a full-blooded 
Indian of the Apache tribe, but 
except for his skin and his high 
cheek bones his ancestors might never 
have seen a wig-wam. It only proves 
that the Indian is capable of-civilisa- 
tion if he is fairly treated. I believe 
he had been educated at Harvard. 
But the fact is, Americans look upon 
the Indians as so much trash, and 


-nothing would please them better 


than to be well rid of them. As 
the Yanks said, ‘There’s only one 
good Indian, and that’s the dead 
one.’ 

“The second jolly time was a 
fishing trip with Keeley .and two 
other fellows to Lake Go-gebic in 
North Michigan. It was great. We 























lived ina shack, and camped out, 
and cooked our own food, and 
generally lived ‘the simple life.’ 
We also caught fish—which is not 
always a sine qua non in fishing 
excursions, I’m told.. I was the novice 
of the party, but I caught most— 
trout, maskelunge, and others, the 
names of. which I forget. But the 
mosquitoes! Oh, they made it hot 
for us, I can tell you. 

“When the shades of night fell 
we played poker. I was the tender- 
foot, the ingenue, the babe-in-arms 
from England—poor boy! Poker is 
a game of bluff, and I bluffed the 
other three to my heart’s content, 
until, on the.third night, when I had 
been having a run of luck which 
would have made Monte Carlo blush, 
they fell upon me and said, ‘Say! 
We guess you’ve played poker before, 
Tom Browne,’ and I had to own 
u Pas 
“Did you come straight home after 
your contract in Chicago expired ?”’ 
I asked, as my wood came in contact 
with T.B.’s and knocked him “two 
in” again. 

“No,” said T.B. “I went West 
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and was at ‘Frisco shortly after the 
earthquake. I had never conceived 
such a state of things: Four square 
miles of burnt-out ruins, infested 
with tramps, thugs and _ hold-up 
men. The Hotel St. Francis, a huge 
skyscraper, was just a bare skeleton, 
and I and the rest of the guests 
were accommodated in a low, wooden 
shack. While I was there, two of 
our waiters were attacked by thugs, 
hit over the head with lengths of 
gas-pipe wrapt in paper, robbed of 
all they had, and, even after that, 
two shots were fired into them 
as they lay on the ground and they 
were left half-dead. We heard 
stories of this sort every day. The 
soldiers had been withdrawn and the 
place was badly policed. I and a 
friend, a man from Alabama, were 
really anxious to have some sort 
of an adventure, and we went out 
nightly among the horrible wreck 
and ruin. But when you are seeking 
a thing you never find it, do you ? 
We might have been walking in 
Hyde Park for anything that hap- 
pened to us, and I had to be content 
with adventures at second-hand.” 





“1 AND A FRIEND FROM ALABAMA,” ~ 
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A LIVE WIRE 
By ROBERT BARR 


C= months ago I presented 
in these columns an account 
of the pretty little hillside 

town of Saarburg, in Germany, 
which possesses a waterfall sixty feet 
high, more or less, that makes the 
wheels go round. I have now to tell 
of a smaller hamlet many miles south 
of Saarburg, 


The little river Sierroz rises in the 
mountains away to the east, and is 
by turns pretty, picturesque and 
grand. The commonplace. traveller 
on the commonplace car is put off at 
Peter’s Bridge, and from the parapet 
of this stone structure, which crosses 
the Sierroz, one sees, a hundred yards 

or sO away, a 





which is even 
more picturesque 
It is situated in 
the French 
Savoie, and the 
gentle hills round 
Saarburg could 
enter into no 
competition with 
the tall moun- 
tains that sur- 
round Gresy-sur- 
Aix, although 
the slopes have 
this in common, 
that they each 
bear vineyards 
which produce 
excellent wine. 
It seemed a 
little absurd that 
I had to begin 
my journey to 
the romantic 
gorges of the 
Sierroz in a com- 
mon-place tramcar, where a common- 
place conductor charges me the com- 
mon-place price of fourpence for trans- 
porting me from the very head centre 
of fashion and artificiality to one of 
those wonders of nature which water, 
if left to itself, will carve out of the 
eternal rocks, 


- 


[eee thin, broad, bri- 
' dal veil of water- 
fall, perhaps 
twenty or thirty 
feet high, and 
usually, as in the 
picture | shown 
here, the huge 
steamer is seen 
turning round at 
the brink of the 
cascade. This 
cataract proves 
to be partly 
artificial and 
partly natural. 
A dam has been 
built across the 
brow of the cliff, 
over which the 
waterfall former- 
ly tumbled, be- 
cause, above the 
falls, the interests 
of steam naviga- 


THE LOWER CASCADE WITH THE “ CHRISTOPHE COLI OMB,” > 
tion had to be 


catered for and a _ certain depth 
of water acquired which would 
enable that marvel of modern marine 
engineering, the Christophe Collomb 
(see photograph), to tear its frenzied 
way up the gorge. 

There is a little landing platform 
just above the crest of the fall, and 





“ would 
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here the steamer, licensed to carry 
fourteen full-grown passengers, lies 
in wait for the infrequent tramcar. 
The marine fare is tenpence single, 
or fifteenpence return, and if the 
Lusitania charged a proportionate 
sum for crossing the Atlantic, it 
cost us about a thousand 
pounds to reach America, steerage. 
The C. Collomb is operated by a 
crew consisting of a man and a lad. 
The man is captain, chief officer, 
second, third and fourth mates, 
purser and top- 
masthand. The 
lad is chief en- 
gineer, stoker, 
steersman and 
midshipmite. 
The mammoth 
engine and boiler 
is in plain sight 
of the passengers, 
and the marvel- 
lous working of 
the machinery 
may be witnessed 
without extra 
cost. When the 
navigation sea- 
son ends, I be- 
lieve the lad 
takes the engine 
and boiler home 
with him under 
his arm, while 
the Christophe 
Collomb is used 
as a row-boat during the winter: 

“ And this,” said 1, apostrophising 
the leviathan as I stepped aboard, 
“is the daring craft which discovered 
America, accomplishing thus the most 
irreparable disaster which history 
records, indirectly imposing upon the 
world those pirates of politics and 
freebooters of commerce which bear 
the honoured names of Tammany, 
John D. Rockefeller, and the like! 
This steamer is the deep-sea Franken- 
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stein which has brought into being 
the most grinding despotism the 
world has ever seen, under the guise 
of a democratic republic, where in- 
dividual action is crushed out by the 
tyrannical Trusts, where the wicked 
never cease from troubling, and the 
ordinary man is allowed no rest. At 
the very moment I step aboard, thus 
sinking the craft six inches deeper 
in the water, the huge republic to 
the west is engaged in electing a 
President, and the party which 
emerges victor- 
ious from the 
struggle will be 
that which pos- 
sessed the most 
money to spend 
in bribery and 
corruption. 

In a former 
contest, Mr. 
William Jennings 
Bryan, who. to- 
day is making his 
third raid upon 
the Presidential 
chair, was abso- 
lutely certain of 
a majority one 
week before the 
election. System 
is a distinguish- 
ing feature of 
American _ busi- 
ness methods, 
: and those in 
charge of both parties had so 
systematised their preliminary _can- 
vass that friends and enemies alike 
knew Bryan was elected. H. H. 
Rogers, of the Standard Oil, and 
other estimable millionaires, called 
together a secret conference, and put 
down on the table cash or collatoral 
to the amount of five million dollars 
and with this fund five free and 
independent States were. bribed, and 
Bryan was defeated. No effort was 
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THE GORGE OF SIERROZ, 


ever made to punish the perpetrators 
of this gigantic crime, the only result 
being a gentle but admittedly futile 
regret on the part of the Democratic 
party that it did not posséss a cor- 
ruption fund with dollars in excess 
of that held by the Republican party, 
with which to reverse the vote of 
** Brewster’s Millions.” 

““ Look here,”’ cried the Captain, 
seizing a marlin-spike, “ eloquence is 
not allowed on board the Christophe 
Collomb. It disturbs the man at the 
wheel ; beside this, politics is barred. 
In addition you probably don’t know 
what you’re talking about, for the 
original Christopher was a man, not 
a boat, and you may take my word 
for it that the navigation of the 
Sierroz is difficult enough at best 
without your complicating matters 
by a stump speech, so kindly sit 
down and do not upset the steamer 
as you have already upset the crew. 


It doesn’t matter to us who is elected 
President, so long as I get a franc 
and a half of the bribery money for 
the round trip ; so pay up, and shut 
u Bi 

The water of the little river is 
deliciously green because of the over- 
hanging trees and shrubbery. It is 
crystal clear, and ice-cold, with a 
surface as unruffled as that of the 
Daily Mirror—no, I mean the silvered 
mirror of commerce, universally used 
to designate very smooth water. 
The little Christophe Collomb noses 
its way with extreme gentleness, 
causing hardly an extra ruffle of the 
placid surface. After traversing a 
few hundred yards through the green 
tunnel of overhanging boughs, it 
enters the Gorge, and perpendicular 
rocks, hundreds of feet in depth from 
the upper sky to the darkened river, 
seem to close in on our little craft, 
and leave it scarce room to wend its 
timorous way between them. These 
rock precipices are fantastically 
carved by the grinding action of the 
waters, and the stones they carry, 
when the river is in flood, for this 
tranquil stream becomes at times an 
infuriated torrent, which causes the 
sedate and harmless little Christophe 
Collomb to climb a tree for safety, 

At times the precipices so engulf 
us in their dark depths that it seems 
impossible to go forward, and equally 
impossible to turn round and retreat, 
but Providence always did favour 
Christopher, and by persistently going 
forward, with many twistings and 
turnings, a way is invariably found, 
the which contains a beautiful moral 
for our guidance, if the harsh captain 
would only allow me to expatiate 
upon it. 

On the right hand side there is to 
be seen a unique little waterfall 
which does not-tumble over the 
precipice like the cascade near 
Peter’s Bridge, but slides swiftly 
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down an inclined plane of rock with- 
out a murmur, looking like a film of 
lace, spread out upon the surface of 
the stone. It must, like most of the 
water in this region, be mineralised, 
for it has built up in the course of 
ages, an aqueduct of a formation 
which differs from the bedrock. 
Along the top of this aqueduct the 
thin sheet of water glides down and 
down for ever. 

Presently a wooden stairway ap- 
pears on the left hand side of the 
gorge, and along the face of the 
precipice a wooden gallery runs 
twisting in and out in accommoda- 
tion with the roughly indented cliff. 
Further along we see hanging in the 
gorge some ancient, moss-grown 
buildings, and at the end of the vista 
a dashing cascade, in the production 
of which practically the whole force 
of the river is employed. 

From the rocks on each side of the 
gorge gush streams, some lofty and 
some low, the whole forming a noisy 
turmoil of foaming water that is 
admirably picturesque. 

By means of the long gallery we 
have arrived at the cascade of Gresy, 
and if the name were English, it 
might indicate a slippery place, for 
thespray, everywhere present, makes 
one’s footing somewhat insecure. 
Near the foot of the Falls stands an 
oblong monument, on the top of 
which is carved a large letter “‘ H,” 
because it was erected to the order 
of Queen Hortense. The monument 
is in memory of a girl twenty-five 
years old, the Baronne de Broc, sister 
of the Marechale Ney, one of the 
ladies-in-waiting on the Queen Hor- 
tense, in whose presence she slipped 
into the torrent, and was swept away. 

Here is a translation of the in- 
scription on the monument :— 

Madame La Baronne de Broc, 


25 years old, perished before the eyes of her 
friend, 
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On the roth of June, 1813. - 
You who are visiting this abysm be cautious, 
Think of thos2 who love you. 


This happened nearly a hundred 
years ago, and therefore the torrent 
of time has swept away all who were 
on earth at that period, so our regret 
over the untimely fate of this girl is 
tender rather than poignant. 

The Alps are most ungallant, and 
at one time or another I have seen 
similar monuments to this at the 
foot of the cascade. There is one 
above Murren, which records the 
fate of Mrs. Arbuthnot, 1865. A 
marble cross near the top of the 
Gemmi Pass shows where a Baroness 
fell over the cliff and was killed, and 
so the -tragic record has. left its 
memorials here and there all through 
the mountains. 

The broad verandah of the little 
shop at the eastern end of the gallery 
hangs over the depths of turbulent 
water, and from this platform one 
sees numerous moss-grown water- 
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wheels driven each by its separate 
little torrent. I can never resist the 
temptation to examine a water mill, 
and at first sight those on the opposite 
side of the gorge seemed inaccessible. 
I knew there was no bridge.over the 
river below the Falls nearer than the 
Pont Pierre, which the tramway 
crossed, therefore I investigated the 
upper reaches of the stream. My 
French is almost a complete bar to 
authoritative information, and this 
difficulty was augmented by the 
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impossibility of making any native 
believe that I could be torn away 
from the seductiveness of the picture- 
postcard shop on the brink. The 
further I wandered from that point 
of attraction, the more persistently 
was I directed back to it. 

However, I came at last upon a 
railway line which I knew must cross 
the stream, so I trespassed on this 
right of way, and afterwards crashed 
through hedges and over ditches to 
the back grounds of the water mills. 


IDLER. 


Here I met with an unexpected 
obstacle, which experience has taught 
me is frequently encountered in wild, 
mountainous regions. I refer to the 
large and unfriendly dog, a huge 
brute with a great deal of the wolf 
in hismake up. At first this dog had 
a good deal of fun with me, but after- 
wards when | came to a more intimate 
knowledge of the combination, I 
succeeded in reversing the roles, and I 
use the word ro/e with no intention of 
perpetrating a pun, although the 
sound of that syllable accurately 
signifies what happened to both of us. 
John Bunyan, when he saw the lions 
in his path, found by going forward 
that they were chained. My enemy 
the dog, which was tawny, like a 
lion, and almost as big, was not 
chained, but wired. A wire more 
than twenty feet long led from the 
animal’s stout collar upwards to an 
overhead wire stretched on poles 
which ran round the grounds, as if 
the arrangement were part of a private 
telephone system. 

I made the mistake of thinking 
that if I kept outside the radius of the 
twenty foot line attached to the dog’s 
collar, I would be all right, but I 
underestimated the ingenuity of the 
contrivance. I now saw, just a 
second too late, that the upper end 
of the dog’s wire was fastened to a 
cute little well-oiled pulley, which 
spun along the overhead wires, and 
gave that unamiable brute a range 
that was bewildering in its compre- 
hensiveness. Experience afterwards 
showed me that certain sections of the 
ground were immune, but I ran great 
risk of being torn to pieces before I 
discovered such oases: these isolated 
islands of safety. My first venture 
outside the twenty foot radius, ended 
in breathless disaster. The wolf- 
hound made a plunge at me, which for 
a moment I thought showed more 
enthusiasm than good sense, but the 
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whirr-whirr of the pulley overhead 
speedily disillusioned me, and the big 
bounder was upon me before I knew 
what had happened. 

I precipitated myself on the grassy 
slope with little calmness and no 
dignity, and rolled swiftly out of the 
firing line. Here I picked myself up, 
breathless and agitated. The dog 
- was on his hind legs, pawing the air, 
foaming at the mouth, and roaring 
like an automobile whose trumpet 
had gone wrong, but he had come to 
the limit of the live wire, which now 
held him back three feet from me. I 
took advantage of the lull to give 
the dog my opinion of him in a few 
emphatic, terse and well-chosen words. 
The dog in return expressed the 
utmost contempt for me, but as all 
his straining could not stretch the 
wire, I received his remarks in the 
same spirit with which they were 
tendered. 

He disappeared round a building 
and seemingly in the transit switched 
on to another line, for with the roar 
of a demon he reappeared, making 
directly for me with open jaws, and 
I saw to my horror a hitherto un- 
suspected live wire directly over my 
head. With a presence of mind 
and a quickness of calculation that 
makes me thrill with pride when I 
look back upon the struggle, I esti- 
mated that the dog could not get 
back upon the former circuit without 
going behind the barn again, so 
instead of trying to run away from 
him, I dashed across his path, and 
so, under the first wire, while the 
leap the dog gave to intercept me 
caused him to be jerked up into mid- 
air as if lassooed by a western cow- 
boy. 

“Aha, old-chap!” said I, “ you 
see this is a game that two can play 
at. Send me a wire when you're 
ready to recommence hostilities. 

With this 1 sat-down on the turf 


-know he 
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and mopped a heated brow. The 
dog presently gave up the fruitless 
contest with the tightened lasso and 
trotted along towards the terminus 
of his overhead wire. He seemed 
to be in a more subdued and con- 
trite spirit than that ‘which had 
hitherto distinguished him. Away 
at the far end of the domain I saw 
him crawling humbly across_ lots, 
This time he gave no premonitory 
yell, and it was more by instinct 
than by observation that [ came to 


THE MILLS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE GORGE, 


was once more on my 
circuit. He was coming in a straight 
line, as silent as moonlight, and as 
swift as a cyclone. I had no time 
to rise to my feet, but rolled as 
speedily as possible in the direction 
of the other wire. I had often read 
in the papers of the dangers of the 
overhead system, and now I was 
getting a practical lesson on the 
subject. A very capable tailor in 
Aix-les-Bains has so deftly inserted 
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the piece of cloth in my raiment 
that you can scarcely tell where 
it was torn out, The dog, straining 
at his iron leash, and I, somewhat 
touzled after my somersaults on the 
grass, glared at each other with a 
dislike that was largely mutual. 
All this time there was nobody in 
the world except the dog and myself. 
Now, projected upon the occasion 
came slowly from the mill a dis- 
satisfied looking individual who added 
his disfavour to that of the dog. 
He asked me gruffly what I meant 
by my _ trespass. 

“Oh,” said I, “your dog and 
myself were merely having a little 
frolic together. I am awfully. fond 
of dogs, and this gentle spaniel of 
yours exhibits an extraordinary 
preference for me, and thus you 
see we were spending a happy day.” 

The man desired to know my 
business. 

“Well,” said I, “I am a writer 
of sorts, and I wish to investigate 
your revolving water wheels.- I see 
you have several of them, each 
turning with a velocity differing from 
the other, and I wish to write an 
essay on the adage, ‘ One good turn 
deserves another,’ which, by the 
way, was a feature of my gambols 
with your dog. I am here to gather 
data, and incidentally to tender you 
half a franc, in coppers, if you will 
be good enough to accept the dona- 
tion.” 
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The French peasant does like the 
chink of real money, and the miller’s 
manner at once underwent a change 
which that capable dog, who had 
been watching him intently, instantly 
detected, and slunk away, although 
even I had to confess that he had 
performed his duty admirably. The 
man invited me into his mill, and the 
canine volcano became quiescent once 
more, I do not just know what this 
particular mill, driven by the Sierroz, 
produces. 

There was a huge cauldron that 
contained some kindof grain, which 
was heated to steaming point, through 
which great sword-like knives re- 
volved. Then this mass was spread 
on a circular platform over whose 
surface perambulated great stone 
wheels, which looked like milestones 
set on edge, travelling round and 
round the circular platform with 
crushing effect. The grain was a 
blackish cereal of a kind I did not 
recognise, and I think the man, 
protected by the dog, was manu- 
facturing some sort of oil-cake which 
cattle consume. 

We parted with mutual respect, 
and even the dog yawned as I went 
away, and seemed to be meditating 
regretfully on the fact that life would 
not be the~ gay  terpsichorian 
fandango after I had gone that 
it had been during my presence 
on the green pleasaunce of Gresy 








